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GENERAL  PREFACE 


THE  events  of  the  present  time  have  star  ted  much 
serious  enquiry  into  the  validity  of  our  accepted 
institutions  and  our  traditional  habits  of  thought. 
Our  conceptions  of  the  State, of the  Churchy  of  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  Industry ,  of  the  status  of  fVoman  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  of  many  other  things  have  been  directly 
challenged ;  and  it  is  commonly  acknowledged  that  a 
frank  and  thorough-going  examination  of  our  current pos¬ 
tulates, political,  religious,  economic  and  social,  is  urgently 
called  for.  This  series  is  intended  to  be  a  tentative  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  thus  raised. 

The  writers  of  these  volumes  do  not  profess  to  have 
a  complete  philosophy  of  reconstruction  ;  nor  hdVe  they 
endeavoured  to  co-ordinate  their  thoughts  into  a  coherent 
polity.  They  treat  of  matters  upon  which  they  are  not 
all  agreed;  but  they  agree  that  Society  should  be  o:  ganised 
with  a  Hew  to  the  free  development  of  all  the  finer  interests 
and  activities  of  men,  and  that  such  organisation  must  take 
account  of  local  and  spiritual  differences.  Apart  from  this 
general  agreement,  they  have  worked  out  their  several 
theses  independently  and  are  severally  alone  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  volumes  published  under 
their  names. 

The  volumes  in  the  series  will  coper  the  main  subjects 
relative  to  the  function  of  the  State.  Those  already 
planned  will  treat  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  other 
states,  to  religion,  to  industry,  to  society,  to  woman,  to 
the  individual,  to  art,  education  and  crime . 

C.  DELISLE  TURNS 
RJ CHARD  ROBERTS 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


WHEN  it  became  part  of  my  duty  to  sit  as 
magistrate  in  a  Children's  Court  1  early 
realized  that  the  various  orders  which  it 
was  my  duty  to  make  were  being  made  with  in¬ 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  effect  upon  the  children 
before  me. 

Even  a  fairly  long  experience  of  the  problems  of 
child  life  ^viewed  from  other  aspects ,  did  not ,  /  felty 
throw  adequate  light  upon  juvenile  delinquency  or 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  individual  cases. 

Since  for  the  future  lives  of  these  children  the 
State  had  made  me  so  largely  responsible ,  I  felt 
bound  to  attempt  to  obtain  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  constantly  occurring  to  me.  Such 
questions  werey  for  example :  What  will  the  life  of 
this  child  be  like  in  an  Industrial  School  ?  Is  the 
physical ,  mentaly  and  moral  training  which  he  will 
receive  there  that  which  is  best  suited  to  his  par¬ 
ticular  needs ?  Or,  again ,  Upon  what  conditions 
does  the  success  of  Probation  depend?  Is  it  the 
best  and  most  helpful  course  to  take  in  the  interests 
of  the  child  now  before  me?  Or ,  again ,  How  far 
is  birching  reformative  to  the  boy  birched  or  deter¬ 
rent  to  others  committing  similar  offences?  What 
type  of  boyy  if  anyy  is  benefited  by  it?  In  setting 
out  to  find  answers  to  these  questions  I  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  procuring  material  for  a  book ,  but  only 
of  gaining  experience  and  knowledge  for  myself. 
When,  however ,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  I 
should  write  on  the  subject  of  “  The  State  and  the 
Child?'  1  hoped  that  the  voyage  of  enquiry  upon 
which  1  had  embarked  might  furnish  me  with  some 
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results  that  would  possibly  be  of  interest  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  others  concerned  with  these  problems  and 
seeking ,  like  myself ,  for  more  light  upon  them . 
Limited  as  are  my  own  experience  and  means  of 
knowledge ,  they  must  of  necessity  be  far  greater 
than  those  of  hundreds  of  tribunals  throughout  the 
country  charged  comparatively  rarely  with  the  duty 
of  dealing  with  delinquent  children. 

In  consenting  to  undertake  this  work  1  am  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  brother  magis¬ 
trates  have  a  far  longer  and  wider  experience  of 
juvenile  delinquents  than  7,  while  1  feel  also  that 
as  regards  the  other  subjects  upon  which  1  have 
touched  there  are  experts  with  much  greater  know¬ 
ledge  than  mine.  1  am,  however ,  not  without  hope 
that  the  views  and  experiences  set  down  may  be 
of  some  use  even  to  them ,  and  not  without  general 
interest  to  others. 

In  writing ,  1  have  kept  three  different  ends  in 
view — 

(a)  That  of  trying  to  increase  public  concern  in 
the  relations  of  the  State  towards  the  child; 

(b)  That  of  helping  to  determine  the  best 
methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents;  and 

(c)  That  of  putting  forward  suggestions  which 
would ,  in  my  judgment ,  prove  beneficial. 

All  that  1  have  written  has  been  written  in  the 
light  of  personal  experience ,  and  since  this  is  its 
principal  claim  to  usefulness  I  trust  that  this  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  will  not  be  deemed  egotistic. 

1  have  been  compelled  to  make  large  use  of  the 
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statistics  of  the  Old  Street  Police  Court ,  because , 
for  many  purposes ,  only  ones  1 

could  obtain.  For  them  1  am  indebted  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  Chief  Clerk ,  the  Police  Court 
Missionary ,  the  Lady  Probation  Officers ,  f/itf 

County  Council  Industrial  School  Officials. 

1  have  purposely  refrained  in  the  text  from 
any  mention  of  my  colleague 5  Mr.  Wilber force^ 
because  I  have  no  right  to  involve  him  in  any  of 
the  views  expressed  in  this  book ,  but  I  desire  to 
tender  him  my  gratitude  for  the  loyal  co-operation 
which  he  has  always  given  me. 

To  avoid  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  cum¬ 
brous  phrase  “  children  and  young  persons 1  have 
used  the  word  “  children  33  (except  where  the  con¬ 
trary  appears)  in  its  popular  sense  as  applying  to  all 
boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

W.  Clarke  Hall. 

September ,  1917. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE  proposition  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  State  is  the  careful 
preservation  and  right  use  of  its  assets,  may 
seem  to  be  a  truism,  but  it  is  one  which  needs  to  be 
continually  emphasized.  Of  all  the  assets  of  which 
the  State  stands  possessed,  none  are  more  valuable 
than  the  children,  but  of  all  its  assets,  the  State  has 
in  the  past  been  of  none  so  wasteful  and  so  heedless 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
almost  incredibly  foolish  belief  was  prevalent  that 
the  value  of  the  nation’s  children  was  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  immediate  money  wealth  and 
trade  prosperity.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
that  belief  has  been  a  terrible  legacy  of  criminals, 
lunatics,  feeble-minded  a’nd  degenerates,  the  burden 
of  whose  support  has  fallen  upon  the  State. 

When  Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley)  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  denounce  the  cruelty 
towards  children  carried  out  in  factories,  mines,  and 
agricultural  gangs,  he  did  so,  not  on  the  ground  that 
the  nation  was  wasting  and  destroying  the  most 
valuable  of  its  assets,  but  on  the  ground  that  such 
cruelty  was  repugnant  to  Christianity  and  to  the 
national  conscience.  He  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
protest  from  those  who  cried  that  a  foolish  and 
sentimental  attack  was  being  made  upon  the 
nation’s  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  neither  side 
did  it  seem  to  occur  that  the  exploitation  of 
the  labour  of  children  of  eight  years  of  age  and 
upwards  was  in  reality,  not  only  bad  in  itself, 
but  the  worst  possible  business.  Whilst  all 
who  care  for  righteousness,  mercy,  justice,  and 
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Christianity  must  for  ever  feel  indebted  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
his  aims  and  work,  even  those  who  regard  none 
of  these  things,  to  whom  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  nation  is  above  all  else  of  vital  moment,  now 
realize  that  the  system  which  he  denounced  was  a 
national  evil  which,  pursued,  would  have  led  ulti¬ 
mately  to  national  ruin.  The  “  pseudo-philan¬ 
thropy  55  which  his  opponents  denounced  is  now  at 
last  being  recognized  as  the  highest  duty  of  all  sane 
statesmanship. 

Not  only  did  the  State  permit  this  reckless 
waste  by  the  employer;  it  permitted  it  also  by  the 
parent.  Before  the  year  1889,  the  child  might 
suffer  continuously  and  its  health  be  injured  by 
neglect  and  illtreatment,  but  the  State  looked  on 
unmoved  and  the  law  gave  no  redress. 

For  five  years  continuously,  Benjamin  Waugh, 
with  the  courage  of  conviction,  traversed  the  coun¬ 
try,  speaking  in  every  county  and  almost  in  every 
town,  until  public  feeling  was  sufficiently  aroused 
to  justify  the  introduction  of  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  Bill  in  1889.  Thanks  to  the 
untiring  effort  and  perseverance  of  the  late  Lord 
Alverstone  (then  Sir  Richard  Webster),  that  Act 
was  passed  through  Parliament,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  became  an  offence  to  neglect  or  illtreat  a 
child  “  in  a  manner  likely  to  cause  unnecessary 
suffering.55 

Lord  Alverstone’s  interest  in  the  question  never 
flagged,  and  in  1894  and  1904  he  piloted  through 
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Parliament  two  amending  Bills,  the  latter  of  which 
was  finally  incorporated  in  the  Children  Act  of 
1908,  a  splendid  piece  of  legislation,  the  credit  for 
which  is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  who 
spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  comprehensive  as 
possible. 

Before  the  year  1870,  again,  the  child  might 
grow  up  ignorant  and  uneducated;  the  human  in¬ 
telligence  undeveloped;  knowledge  kept  only  for 
the  few;  the  national  capacities  wasted.  Only  the 
superior  education  of  commercial  rivals  and  the 
consequent  danger  to  trade  awakened  the  country 
at  last  and,  to  a  large  extent,  too  late,  to  the  folly 
of  its  reckless  disregard  of  the  child.  But  the  State 
has  sinned  not  only  by  acts  of  omission  but  also  by 
acts  of  commission.  While  the  law  denied  to  the 
child  almost  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  it  enforced 
upon  him  its  direst  penalties.  The  wrong-doing  of 
the  child  was  even  as  the  wrong-doing  of  the  adult. 
The  punishment  of  the  one  differed  in  no  respect 
from  the  punishment  of  the  other;  with  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  that  the  child  offender  grew  into  the 
adult  criminal. 

It  is  fundamentally  and  eternally  true,  apart 
from  all  creeds  and  from  all  religious  sanctions,  and 
regarded  as  a  mere  business  proposition,  that  the 
nation  that  does  righteousness  is  the  nation  that 
prospers.  In  as  far  as  England  has  done  righteous¬ 
ness  she  has  prospered;  in  as  far  as  she  has  been 
unrighteous  towards  her  children  she  has  laid  upon 
her  own  shoulders  the  terrible  burden  of  a  wholly 
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unnecessary  number  of  paupers,  degenerates, 
weaklings,  and  criminals.  Though  religion  should 
prove  a  myth  and  mercy  and  pity  be  of  no  account, 
though  death  should  be  “  nothing  and  naught 
after  death,”  the  question  would  still  remain— 
Does  this  neglect  of  the  children  pay  ?  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  to  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer — -It  does  not  pay. 

These  are  not  questions  of  right  and  justice 
alone,  still  less  of  sentiment  only;  they  are  matters 
of  policy  and  national  self-interest.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  or  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  every 
healthy  child  is,  not  only  indirectly,  but  directly, 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  State;  that  every  unhealthy, 
degenerate,  and  criminal  child  is  both  directly  and 
indirectly  a  cause  of  loss  to  the  Stace.  The  child 
that  through  neglect  drifts  finally  into  the  hospital, 
the  workhouse,  or  the  lunatic  asylum,  costs  the 
nation  at  least  £4.0  or  £$o  a  year  for  his  support 
in  these  institutions.  The  child  who,  through 
similar  neglect,  becomes  an  habitual  criminal  or 
drunkard,  by  the  time  he  is  arrested,  tried,  and  im¬ 
prisoned,  probably  costs  considerably  more  than 
that  amount. 

Assuming  that  this  proposition  is  true  (and  I 
venture  to  think  there  are  few  people  who  would 
to-day  be  found  to  deny  it),  does  it  not  become 
incumbent,  at  the  present  time  above  all  times, 
both  upon  the  State  and  all  individual  members 
of  it,  to  see  that  this  waste  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
cease  ?  The  war  has  not  only  vastly  increased  the 
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need  for  the  economy  by  the  nation  of  its  assets, 
but  it  has  given  a  stimulus  to  social  endeavour 
greater  than  has  ever  before  been  felt.  Much  has 
been  done  for  the  child,  much  is  now  being  done, 
but  the  best  is  not  being  done.  It  is  towards  the 
best  that  all  social  endeavour  should  aim,  and 
short  of  the  best  neither  the  State  nor  the  indivi¬ 
dual  should  rest  satisfied. 


CHAPTER I:  THE  DELINQUENT 
CHILD 

<J  The  Attitude  of  the  Criminal  Law  Towards  the  Child. 
Historical  Sketch.  Child  D  elinquents.  Some  Charac¬ 
teristic  Examples.  Increase  in  Delinquency.  London  and 
New  York  Compared.  M ethods  of  Treatment.  Dismissal 
Recognizances.  Committing  to  Care  of  Relatives.  To 
Schools.  W hipping.  Fines.  Places  of  Detention .  Other 
Methods.  The  Offences  Children  Commit.  Ages  of 
Delinquents.  Suggested  Legal  Changes. 


IN  order  rightly  to  appreciate  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  delinquent  child,  a  brief  historical 
sketch  is  necessary. 

The  Criminal  Law  of  England  showed  in  the 
past  but  little  tenderness  towards  such  an  one. 
It  is  true  that  up  to  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
presumed  to  be  doll  incapax ,  z.e.,  incapable  of 
felonious  intent.  After  that  age  any  such  pre¬ 
sumption  was  open  to  rebuttal,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  read  of  a  child  of  eight  years,  who  had 
“  with  malice,  revenge,  craft  and  cunning  ”  set 
fire  to  a  barn,  being  convicted  of  felony,  and  duly 
hanged. 

Apart  from  the  exception  involved  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  doctrine,  the  child  of  seven  was  in  all  re¬ 
spects  treated  by  the  criminal  law  as  an  adult.  He 
was  flung  into  the  same  gaol  to  await  the  same 
trial  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  most 
hardened  criminal.  “  In  Newgate,”  wrote  the 
secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  “  as  lately 
as  1843,  the  spectacle  (so  common  in  other  asso¬ 
ciation-prisons)  was  constantly  witnessed  of 
groups  of  men  and  lads  fighting,  whilst  others 
were  shouting  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  or 
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persecuting  the  less  vicious  prisoners  with  kicks, 
indecencies  and  brutal  outrages.” 

The  child,  when  committed,  might  be  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  crime  whatever.  He  had  no  one 
to  bail  him,  and  so  remained  in  prison  awaiting  his 
trial;  in  the  country  districts  it  might  be  for  many 
months.  If,  when  finally  arraigned  before  judge 
and  jury,  he  was  declared  innocent,  there  can 
have  been  little  innocence  left  after  his  prison 
experience;  if  found  guilty,  he  returned  to  the 
prison  to  be  made  guilty  indeed  of  every  vice  and 
depravity  which  such  a  hell  could  breed.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  this  system  produced  so  many 
hopeless  criminals,  but  that  the  harm  w7hich  it 
caused  was  not  infinitely  greater.  For  the  child  once 
drawn  into  its  machinery,  the  chance  of  subsequent 
redemption  must  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

The  first  legislative  recognition  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  differentiating  the  method  of  trial  of  an 
adult  criminal  and  a  child  delinquent  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Juvenile  Offenders’  Act  of  1847, 
which  permitted  the  Justices,  in  certain  cases,  to 
try  children  under  fourteen  and  “  young  per¬ 
sons  ”  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  for  felony. 
This  Act  was  amplified  and  amended  by  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879,  which 
still  governs  the  trial  of  children  and  young 
persons,  and  gives  the  justices  power  to  try  sum¬ 
marily  such  juvenile  delinquents  for  all  offences 
other  than  homicide. 

A  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  even  if  not 
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an  ideal  tribunal  for  children’s  cases,  is  obviously 
more  adaptable  for  that  purpose  than  a  Court  of 
Assize,  or  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Although  this 
Act  provided  for  the  use  of  the  birch  in  the  cases 
of  juvenile  offenders,  the  ordinary  punishment  of 
imprisonment  still  remained  and  continued  to  be 
frequently  inflicted. 

The  evil  effects  of  sending  children  to  prison 
are  now  so  generally  recognised  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them,  and  it  is  becoming 
difficult  to  realise  that  only  a  few  years  ago, 
between  two  and  three  thousand  children  under 
sixteen  were  annually  committed  to  prison.  Sec¬ 
tion  102  of  the  Children  Act  has  now  abolished 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  all  offenders 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  (with  certain 
rare  and  necessary  exceptions)  of  all  young  persons 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

THE  DELINQUENT  HIMSELF 

The  popular  conception  of  the  delinquent  child 
as  being  either  an  abnormal  creature  full  by  nature 
of  vice  and  depravity,  or  of  being  an  innocent 
Oliver  Twist  coerced  into  crime  by  a  modern 
Fagin,  is  for  the  most  part  erroneous.  Both  these 
classes,  of  course,  exist,  but  they  form  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  children  who  come  before 
the  juvenile  courts. 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
mentally  defective  children  who  commit  offences, 
the  great  majority  are,  I  believe,  well  up  to  the 
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average  of  intelligence.  (See  Appendix  G.)  Few 
things  have  surprised  me  more  than  the  brightness 
of  so  many  of  the  children  who  come  before 
me.  This  is  more  true  of  the  boys  than  of  the 
girls.  For  some  reason  happy  and  intelligent  girls 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  rarely  charged  with 
offences.  The  principal  causes  for  this  are,  I 
think,  that  their  time  is  more  fully  occupied  by 
home  duties  than  that  of  the  boys,  they  are  less 
high-spirited,  and  high  spirits  have  less  tendencv 
to  lead  them  into  mischief.  It  has  been  often 
noted,  but  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized,  that 
love  of  adventure  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes,  if  not  the  most  frequent  cause,  of  delin¬ 
quency  amongst  boys.  These  boys  do  not  wish 
to  do  what  is  wrong  and  are  genuinely  sorry  for 
the  wrong  they  have  done,  but  the  desire  for  ex¬ 
citement  to  break  the  monotony  of  their  lives  is 
irresistible.  To  give  a  typical  instance  :  A  boy 
charged  before  me  recently  had  been  put  on  pro¬ 
bation,  but  had  again  committed  an  audacious 
theft.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  I  could  do 
to  prevent  his  growing  up  a  confirmed  thief.  He 
replied  at  once,  “  I  think  you  had  better  put  me 
away,  sir.”  I  said  :  “  Do  you  want  to  go  to  an 
Industrial  School  ?  ”  “  Oh  no,  sir,”  he  answered, 

“  it  ain’t  that,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  bad,  and 
when  other  boys  go  on  a  spree,  I  just  can’t  help 
going  too  and  doing  my  bit.”  I  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  brave  enough 
to  resist  temptation,  but  he  insisted  that  his  only 
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chance  was  to  be  “  sent  away.55  This  is  not  an 
isolated  instance;  I  have  had  many  such  conver¬ 
sations. 

“  I  am  very  pleased,55  writes  a  boy  from  an 
Industrial  School,  “  that  you  have  sent  me  to  this 
school,  because  I  am  learning  a  very  good  trade. 

Besides,  sir,  I  was  always  getting  into 
mischief  somehow  or  the  other  outside.55  “  Thank 
you  very  much,55  writes  another,  rather  pathetic¬ 
ally,  “  for  taking  the  trouble  to  have  to  write  to 
so  low  a  person  as  me.  It  was  the  right  thing  for 
you  to  send  me  here,  for  I  can  learn  things  and 
get  on  very  well  here.55 

The  sentiments  of  the  next  letter  are  almost  too 
admirable  for  a  mere  mortal  boy :  “  I  like  being 
at  the  school  and  I  have  learnt  many  useful  things, 
for  when  I  get  older  I  am  going  to  be  a  good 
citized  (sic),  to  be  brave  and  strong,  useful  and 
unselfish;  to  learn  to  work  well,  not  for  my  own 
sake,  but  for  England’s  sake.  England  can  be 
great  if  its  men  and  women  are  brave  and  true 
and  helpful  to  each  other.  I  have  been  a  good 
boy  up  to  now.  I  have  had  a  good  time  with  the 
snowballs,  and  if  I  behave  myself  I  may  perhaps 
become  a  lance-corpal  (sic)  and  rise  in  the  rank  and 
be  a  soldier  and  fight  for  my  country.55  “  I  had 
great  pleasure,55  writes  another,  <c  in  reading  your 
letter,  and  it  has  also  livened  me  up,  and  I  begin 
to  think  what  a  fool  I  have  been.  Since  I  have 
been  away  from  home  I  have  learnt  many  good 
and  useful  things.55 
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I  think  these  few  extracts  give  a  better  insight 
into  the  psychology  of  the  delinquent  boy  than 
could  any  words  or  mine.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
the  letters  are  quite  genuine  and  spontaneous,  and 
give  no  indication  of  having  been  edited  by 
superintendents.  I  have  received  many  such  from 
schools  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  they  all,  I 
think,  bear  out  my  contention  that  the  delinquent 
boy  is  seldom  either  really  vicious  or  depraved. 
It  must  be  remembered  also  that  it  is,  usually, 
only  the  most  hopelessly  delinquent  who  are  sent 
to  schools  at  all.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  full 
of  hope  for  the  future,  for  it  is  obvious  that  such 
boys  as  these,  in  better  surroundings,  and  with 
more  healthy  interests,  would  make  most  excellent 
citizens. 

Delinquency  sometimes  arises  not  so  much  from 
excessive  physical  as  excessive  mental  activity. 
The  most  inveterate  young  thief  I  have  ever  come 
across  was  a  boy  of  this  kind.  He  was  good  to 
look  at,  had  perfect  manners,  no  trace  of  a  cockney 
accent,  and  was  quite  unusually  intelligent,  but 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  stealing.  After 
many  efforts  at  reformation,  I  was  compelled  to 
send  him  to  a  Reformatory  School.  He  ran  away 
almost  at  once,  stole  £10^  returned  to  London, 
purchased  a  good  outfit,  which  included  a  silk  hat. 
He  then  represented  himself  to  a  gentleman  of 
means  as  an  Eton  boy  accidentally  stranded  in 
London.  He  was  taken  to  the  house,  entertained, 
and  given  a  bed,  but  departed  next  morning  early 
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with  all  the  money  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Arrested 
by  the  police,  he  was  charged  at  a  West-End 
Court  and  returned  to  the  school.  The  motive  of 
his  delinquency  was  clearly  ambition  and  a  desire  to 
shine  in  the  world.  Rightly  guided,  such  an 
ambition  might  have  led  him  to  a  good  and  useful 
position;  one  is  not  without  hope  that  it  may  do 
so  yet. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  is  that  of  a  girl 
of  thirteen.  She  showed  such  remarkable  ability 
that  a  lady  took  an  interest  in  her  and  gave  her  a 
good  education.  She  robbed  her  benefactress  and 
was  charged  before  me.  In  the  course  of  conver¬ 
sation  she  told  me  that  the  only  thing  that  had  ever 
influenced  her  was  hearing  mass  on  a  few  occa¬ 
sions  at  a  Roman  Catholic  church  which  she  had 
attended,  in  the  first  instance  “  for  fun.”  She 
begged  me  to  send  her  to  a  Catholic  School.  As 
she  had  no  friends  or  relations  to  select  her 
religious  belief,  I  did  this.  She  bears  the 
highest  character  at  the  school,  especially  for 
her  kindness  to,  and  sympathy  with,  the  younger 
children. 

One  more  case  may  be  of  interest.  A  girl  of 
nearly  fourteen  was  found  wandering  and  taken  to 
the  remand  home.  She  escaped  twice  and  was 
brought  back  by  the  police.  On  the  third  occa¬ 
sion  she  swung  from  the  highest  room  in  the 
building  on  to  a  water-pipe,  and  was  proceeding  to 
lower  herself  hand  over  hand  when  the  pipe  gave 
way  and  she  fell  into  the  area,  breaking  her  thigh. 
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For  two  months  she  lay  in  the  hospital,  and  when 
well  again  was  brought  back  to  the  remand  home. 
The  same  night  she  escaped  once  more,  and  when 
arrested  had  to  be  detained  in  prison  as  the  remand 
home  would  not  receive  her.  She  was  then  over 
fourteen,  too  old  for  an  Industrial  School,  and  had 
committed  no  offence  which  justified  sending  her 
to  a  Reformatory.  I  obtained  a  situation  for  her 
with  a  kindly  farmer’s  wife,  with  whom  she  did 
well  for  two  or  three  months,  but  the  roving  in¬ 
stinct  was  too  strong;  she  again  ran  away  and  is 
still  missing.  This  case  of  failure  illustrates  the 
enormous  responsibility  that  lies  upon  the  magis¬ 
trate  for  the  children  who  appear  before  him,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  knowing  what  course  is 
best  to  take.  On  his  decision,  based  necessarily 
upon  very  limited  information,  depends  often  the 
whole  future  of  a  child  for  good  or  evil.  That 
brief  appearance  in  Court  frequently  means  the 
parting  of  the  ways  for  the  child  :  in  one  direction 
success,  in  the  other  hopeless  failure;  and  the 
magistrate  must  give  his  decision,  for  on  his 
shoulders  alone  the  burden  lies,  and  the  powers  the 
law  gives  him  are  very  wide. 

All  the  instances  I  have  given  show,  I  think, 
how  great  are  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  much  of 
the  material  with  which  the  Juvenile  Courts  have 
to  deal.  The  hypocrites  alone  seem  to  me  almost 
hopeless,  but  the  number  of  them  is  curiously 
few.  Most  children  are  amazingly  candid.  There 
is  hardly  one  case  in  twenty,  in  my  experience,  in 
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which  the  child  does  not  frankly  tell  the  truth 
about  his  own  delinquencies.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  in  part  due  to  a  mistaken  belief  in  the  omni¬ 
science  of  the  “  beak/’  but  this  cannot  entirely 
account  for  the  phenomenon. 

Another  characteristic  which  has  struck  me  is 
that  nearly  all  young  delinquents  show  pluck.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  been  asked  by  boys  to 
order  them  a  birching  rather  than  “  put  them 
away,5’  but  I  have  never  met  a  boy  who  pleaded 
not  to  be  birched.  Again,  like  nearly  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  poor,  they  are  kind  to  younger 
children.  I  do  not  believe  bullying  exists  amongst 
them  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
found  amongst  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  con¬ 
tempt,  so  characteristic  of  the  latter,  for  girls  and 
smaller  boys  is  almost  wholly  absent.  In  one 
respect,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  inferiority, 
and  that  is  in  the  want  of  the  idea  of  “  playing 
the  game.”  It  is  not  that  the  boy  from  Hoxton 
or  Bermondsey  is  less  honourable  by  nature  than, 
the  boy  from  Kensington  or  Mayfair,  but  the  one 
has  not  been  taught  to  “  play  the  game,”  and  will 
consequently  nearly  always  cheat  if  he  can;  the 
other  has  learned  the  lesson  of  fair  play.  One  of 
the  most  lamentable  failures  in  moral  elementary 
education  has  been  the  inability  to  teach  this 
lesson,  but  one  is  glad  to  feel  that  boy  scout  corps 
and  boys5  brigades  are  doing  so  splendid  a  work 
in  implanting  a  higher  sense  of  honour  in  those 
who  come  under  their  influence.  A  girl  of 
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thirteen  said  to  me  recently :  “  On  my  honour  as 
a  girl  guide  I  did  not  do  it.’5  I  found  she  was 
right. 

I  have  written  as  if  “juvenile  delinquents  55 
came  to  the  Courts  wholly  from  the  poorer  classes, 
and  this  is  almost  universally  the  case,  not  because 
these  boys  are  more  delinquent  by  nature;  in 
many  respects  they  are  far  less  delinquent  than 
those  in  better  positions,  but  the  misdeeds  of  the 
one  are  committed  in  the  streets  and  discovered  by 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  policeman,  while  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  the  other  are  hidden  away  in  the  boarding- 
school  “  for  troublesome  and  backward  boys,55 
to  which  his  parents  have  discreetly  consigned 
him. 

When  one  remembers  the  hard  lot  of  the 
children  in  the  poorer  parts  of  our  great  towns; 
the  constant  temptations  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected;  the  almost  complete  absence  of  supervision 
and  control  over  them  during  the  long  evenings 
when  they  are  away  from  school;  the  want  of 
amusement,  of  healthy  exercise,  of  play-grounds, 
of  all  intelligent  interests;  the  often  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  their  homes,  the  confined  space,  the 
crowded  and  insanitary  conditions  of  life;  the  evil 
examples  around  them,  the  foul  language,  the 
brutal  drunkenness,  the  savage  blows  which  they 
daily  hear  and  see — one  is  astonished  at  the  many 
good  qualities  rather  than  the  bad,  and  wonders 
less  at  the  number  contaminated  than  at  the 
number  who  escape  contamination. 
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INCREASE  IN  DELINQUENCY 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken 
recently  about  the  increase  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  and  that  it  has  increased  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Into  the  immediate  and  temporary  causes  for 
this  I  need  not  here  inquire,  but  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  too 
general  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  number  of 
charges  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Courts  as 
giving  an  accurate  estimate  of  this  increase.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  the  number  of 
offences  actually  committed  by  children  is  vastly 
greater  than  the  number  of  charges  brought,  and 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  relationship 
between  these  two  sets  of  figures  is  a  constant 
one. 

With  sufficiently  increased  vigilance  the  number 
of  charges  in  any  particular  Juvenile  Court  could 
be  doubled,  trebled,  or  quadrupled.  Two  boys  of 
ten  and  eleven  told  me  recently  that  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  for  two  years  past  of  almost  daily 
stealing  some  small  article,  yet  neither  had  ever 
before  been  arrested.  There  is  a  popular  notion, 
which  I  have  found  common  amongst  well-inten¬ 
tioned  people,  that  there  is  something  unkind  and 
mean  in  preferring  a  charge  against  a  child.  This 
view,  though  gradually  passing  away,  appears  to 
be,  in  some  districts,  shared  even  by  the  justices 
themselves.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  such  charges  is  said  to  be  deliberately 
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discouraged.  The  police,  naturally,  tend  to  fall  in 
with  the  wishes  of  the  bench  on  such  subjects.  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  those  who  en¬ 
courage  this  course  do  so  from  the  highest 
motives,  but  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  view 
is  a  wholly  mistaken  one.  It  is  thought  that  it  is 
a  harmful  thing  for  a  child  to  be  arrested  by  a 
policeman,  brought  through  the  streets,  taken  to 
a  remand  home  and  charged  before  the  bench,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  parents 
themselves  to  inflict  proper  punishment.  If  the 
parents  could  indeed  be  relied  upon  to  do  this,  the 
argument  in  favour  of  leaving  the  duty  to  them 
would  be  very  strong;  but,  unfortunately,  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  are  children  of  parents  who  never  con¬ 
trol  or  punish  them  rationally  at  all.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  best  parents,  who  are  working  people, 
the  task  of  looking  after  the  children  or  control¬ 
ling  their  actions  is  very  difficult;  in  the  case  of  the 
careless  and  indifferent  it  is  rarely  even  attempted. 
The  fact,  therefore,  must  be  faced,  however 
regrettable  it  may  be,  that  it  is  to  the  Children's 
Courts  that  the  State  must  ultimately  look  for 
checking  juvenile  misconduct.  Since  there  is 
nothing  more  demoralising,  both  to  the  individual 
child  and  to  his  companions,  than  success  in  escap¬ 
ing  punishment,  it  follows  that  the  aim  of  the 
Courts  should  be  not  to  decrease  the  number  of 
charges,  but  to  increase  them  until  such  increase 
comes  within  measurable  distance  of  the  number 
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of  offences  actually  committed.  At  present  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  that 
the  disproportion  is  enormous.  Over  1,000 
children  were  charged  at  the  Old  Street  Children’s 
Court  in  the  somewhat  phenomenal  year  1916,  but 
the  total  population  of  the  district  over  which  that 
Court  exercises  jurisdiction  in  children’s  cases  is 
well  over  a  million,  including  at  least  300,000 
children  under  16,  almost  exclusively  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  No  one  who  knows  the  East  End  of 
London  can  dare  to  hope  that  only  one  child  in 
300  breaks  the  law  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  it  accordingly  follows  that  a  far  larger  number 
of  children  should  have  been  charged  than  were 
in  fact  charged.  Before  the  New  York  First 
Division  Juvenile  Court,  nearly  10,000  children 
are  annually  brought,  although  the  population  of 
the  district  included  is  under  3,000,000.  These 
children  are,  of  course,  not  all  delinquents.  The 
practice  in  America,  and  it  is  I  think  an  excellent 
one,  is  for  the  Juvenile  Court  to  deal  with  all 
children’s  cases,  even  when  it  is  the  parents  who 
are  charged,  e.g.y  neglected  children,  school  attend¬ 
ance  cases,  &c.  The  number  of  children  who 
would,  if  in  England,  have  been  charged  is  over 
6,000  a  year.  The  proportion  of  children,  there¬ 
fore,  charged  with  offences  in  New  York  is  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  in  East  London.  This 
cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  greater 
juvenile  delinquency  in  America,  and  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  offences  themselves  are  much  more 
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frequently  discovered  and  more  care  is  taken  to 
deal  with  the  delinquents.  (See  Appendix  F.) 

The  high-water  mark  of  juvenile  delinquency 
in  East  London  would  appear  to  have  been 
reached  in  the  month  of  January,  1917.  (See 
Appendix  E.)  Since  then  the  number  of  charges 
has  considerably  decreased.  This  is  partly,  but 
not  entirely,  accounted  for  by  increased  daylight 
and  somewhat  better  street  lighting.  (Compare 
June  1917.) 

METHODS  OF  TREATMENT 

The  various  ways  in  which  delinquent  children 
may  now  be  dealt  with  are  set  out  so  succinctly  in 
Section  107  that  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it  at 
length  :  — 

“  (a)  By  dismissing  the  charge;  or 

(b)  By  discharging  the  offender  on  his  entering 
into  recognisance;  or 

(c)  By  so  discharging  the  offender  and  placing 
him  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  officer; 
or 

(d)  By  committing  the  offender  to  the  care  of  a 
relative  or  other  fit  person;  or 

(e)  By  sending  the  offender  to  an  Industrial 
School;  or 

(f)  By  sending  the  offender  to  a  Reformatory 
School;  or 

(g)  By  ordering  the  offender  to  be  whipped;  or 

(h)  By  ordering  the  offender  to  pay  a  fine, 
damages  or  costs;  or 
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(i)  By  ordering  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
offender  to  pay  a  fine,  damages  or  costs;  or 

(j)  By  ordering  the  parent  of  the  offender  to 
give  security  for  his  good  behaviour;  or 

(k)  By  committing  the  offender  to  custody  in  a 
place  of  detention  provided  under  this  part  of  this 
Act;  or 

(l)  Where  the  offender  is  a  young  person,  by 
sentencing  him  to  imprisonment;  or 

(m)  By  dealing  with  the  case  in  any  other 
manner  in  which  it  may  legally  be  dealt  with.” 

A  few  notes  upon  these  various  methods  of 
dealing  with  delinquents  in  the  Children’s  Court 
may,  I  trust,  be  of  general  interest. 

(a)  Dismissal 

The  case  may  be  dismissed  for  two  reasons, 
firstly  because  the  offence  is  not  proved,  and 
secondly,  under  the  Probation  Act,  1907,  because 
although  proved  yet,  having  regard  to  the  trifling 
nature  of  the  offence,  the  age  of  the  delinquent, 
or  other  mitigating  circumstances,  it  is  expedient 
to  deal  with  it  in  this  way.  Children  are  frequently 
discharged  on  the  second  ground,  but  usually  after 
having  spent  a  short  time  in  the  remand  home. 
It  is  seldom  desirable  to  discharge  a  child  imme¬ 
diately,  as  it  prevents  a  full  inquiry  being  made 
into  the  case  and  tends  to  foster  in  his  mind  too 
light  an  estimate  of  legal  procedure.  In  most 
instances  it  is  clear  that  either  the  charge  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  at  all,  or  it  should  be 
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punished  with  at  least  a  trifling  fine,  if  not  by 
detention  for  a  week  in  the  remand  home.  I  have 
obtained  complete  statistics  for  the  Old  Street 
Children’s  Court  during  the  years  1911,  1912, 
1915,  and  1916  (see  Appendix  B),  and  I  find  a 
constant  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  cases 
discharged  forthwith,  and  greatly  to  increase  those 
discharged  after  remand.  Thus  in  1912  there 
were  91  children  discharged  at  once  and  $0  dis¬ 
charged  after  remand,  but  in  1916  there  were  only 
88  discharged  forthwith  and  208  discharged  after 
remand,  or  25  per  cent,  of  all  charges  brought. 
The  Home  Office  statistics  for  the  whole  country 
do  not  indicate  this  distinction,  but  show  a  per¬ 
centage  of  only  14  discharged  where  an  indictable 
offence  was  proved.  I  feel  myself  that  the  Old 
Street  percentage  of  discharges  is  too  high.  Many 
of  these  children  would  have  benefited  more  by 
being  placed  under  a  probation  officer,  if  there 
were  a  sufficient  number  of  such  officers  to  look 
after  them,  or,  failing  this,  by  being  bound  over 
in  recognisances.  In  considering  the  Home  Office 
statistics  and  those  of  old  Street,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  taken  is  not 
the  same.  In  the  former  all  cases  are  divided  into 
indictable  and  non-indictable,  in  the  latter  into 
charges  and  summonses.  No  accurate  comparison 
is  therefore  possible,  but  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  give  both,  and  as,  in  the  Juvenile 
Courts,  the  great  majority  of  the  charges  are  for 
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indictable  offences,  some  rough  idea  of  comparison 
may  be  gained.  (Appendix  H.) 

That  neither  discharging  nor  binding  over  are 
very  effective  means  of  dealing  with  children  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  29  per  cent,  of  recharged 
children  have  been  previously  dealt  with  in  this 
way.  (Appendix  D.)  In  giving  these  figures 
of  recharged  cases  I  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  accurately  between  those  discharged  under 
the  Probation  Act,  remanded  on  bail,  and  bound 
over,  because  the  various  officials  employed  enter 
them  somewhat  differently.  The  total  figures 
under  all  these  heads  are,  however,  I  believe,  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate.  In  the  New  York  Court  about 
20  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  discharged  (Ap¬ 
pendix  F.) 

(b),  (c),  and  (j)  Recognisances 

My  own  experience  is  that  there  is  little  value, 
in  most  children’s  cases,  in  merely  taking  the 
child’s  own  recognisances.  The  provision  is 
useful  sometimes  when  a  boy  is  living  away  from 
home  and  earning  his  own  living,  but  in  cases 
where  he  has  parents  and  is  living  with  them  it  is 
better  to  take  the  recognisances  of  the  parent  (j) 
to  insure  good  behaviour.  These  can  be  more 
easily  enforced  and  help  to  foster  a  sense  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Even 
these,  however,  are  at  present  unsatisfactory,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  stricter  conditions  should  be 
set  out  in  the  recognisances  and  better  provision 
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made  for  enforcing  them.  (See  post  p.  122.)  The 
Home  Office  statistics  for  1914,  already  quoted, 
show  a  total  percentage  of  about  13  cases  of 
children  proved  guilty  of  indictable  offences  and 
bound  over  in  recognisances,  but  in  which  cases 
their  own  recognisances  only  and  in  which  those 
of  their  parents  also  were  taken  is  not  indicated. 

The  Old  Street  figures  for  1915  and  1916  give 
approximately  the  same  percentage.  Of  the 
children  discharged  and  bound  over  about  29  per 
cent,  were  in  these  two  years  (as  already  stated) 
recharged  for  fresh  offences.  In  New  York  very 
few  children  are  bound  over  in  recognisances. 
The  1915  figures  show  less  than  one  per  cent. 
The  reason  no  doubt  is  that  where  a  simple  dis¬ 
charge  is  thought  insufficient,  it  is  considered 
better  to  place  the  child  on  probation.  Further, 
the  figures  show  that  while  more  than  twice  as 
many  children  are  charged  with  offences  in  New 
York,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  are 
charged  in  East  London,  the  number  of  children 
charged  with  offences  punishable  in  England,  but 
not  in  America,  by  birching,  is  substantially  the 
same.  (Appendices  A  and  F.) 

(d)y  ( e ),  and  (/)  Committing  to  Care  of 
Relatives,  &c. 

So  much  juvenile  delinquency  is  directly  due  to 
undesirable  surroundings,  or  to  bad  home  condi¬ 
tions,  or  bad  companions,  that  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  find  a  relative  or 
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other  fit  person  to  take  care  of  the  child.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  discover  such  people,  and 
this  difficulty  seems  particularly  great  in  London, 
where  the  poor  so  quickly  lose  sight  of  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  make  few  intimate  friends.  I  feel  so 
strongly  the  greatness  of  the  advantage  of  home 
life  over  institutional  life,  that  it  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  were  it  possible,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  to  take  the  course  here  provided  for;  but  it 
rarely  is  so,  except  in  cases  where  voluntary  homes 
are  willing  to  come  forward  and  take  children. 
Even  where  a  relative  or  fit  person  is  found  it  is 
usually  safer  and  wiser  also  to  bind  over  the  child 
under  the  Probation  Act.  The  Court  obviously 
takes  upon  itself  a  very  heavy  responsibility  in 
appointing  a  new  guardian,  who  may  turn  out 
wholly  unworthy,  unless  it  keeps  in  touch,  through 
the  Court  missionary,  with  the  child  and  his  new 
home.  It  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  the 
Courts  if  the  Home  Office  would  cause  a  regular 
inspection  to  be  made  of  all  voluntary  insti¬ 
tutions  willing  to  take  children  from  the 
Courts,  and  furnish  the  magistrates  with 
full  particulars  of  them.  The  Reformatory 
and  Refuge  Union  do  indeed  publish  a 
“  Classified  List,”  but  it  is  not  complete  and  does 
not  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  the  institutions. 
Out  of  the  36,929  persons  dealt  with  in  the 
Juvenile  Courts  throughout  England  in  the  year 
1914,  only  13  were  committed  to  the  care  of  rela¬ 
tives,  &c.,  under  this  provision.  This  lamentably 
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small  number  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  volun¬ 
tary  homes  are  reluctant  to  take  children  under  this 
provision,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  lose  all 
control  over  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  whereas 
Industrial  Schools  retain  control  until  eighteen. 
Where  the  managers  of  voluntary  homes  are  good 
enough  to  come  forward  and  take  children  from 
the  Courts,  thereby  saving  the  nation  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  compelled  to  give  up  all  control  of 
them  two  years  before  the  Industrial  Schools  do 
so.  This  power  of  control  is  of  great  value.  The 
parents  of  the  child  are  presumably  persons  who 
have  no  care  for  his  interests,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  taken  from  their  custody.  If  they 
are  at  liberty  to  claim  him  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
will  probably  be  placed  by  them  in  a  “  blind-alley  ” 
occupation  amidst  undesirable  surroundings,  and 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  lavished  upon  him  will 
be  wasted.  The  legislature  has  recognised  this  in 
the  case  of  both  Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools;  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  should  not  apply  to  voluntary  homes. 

English  law  has  always  tended  to  safeguard  too 
strictly  the  rights  of  parents,  while  failing  to 
enforce  upon  them  their  duties.  It  has  accord¬ 
ingly  discouraged  the  adoption  of  children  by 
strangers  by  giving  the  parents  the  right  at  any 
time  to  reclaim  their  children  in  spite  of  any 
written  agreement  binding  them  not  to  do  so. 
The  Custody  of  Children  Act,  1891,  gave  power 
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to  judges  of  the  High  Court  in  certain  cases  to 
refuse  to  return  children  to  their  parents  or  to  do 
so  only  on  specified  conditions.  The  invocation 
of  these  powers  is,  however,  beyond  the  means  of 
poor  people.  It  would  seem  to  be  very  desirable 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  these  matters  should  be 
extended  to  the  Juvenile  Courts.  Again,  if 
parents  are  separated  by  order  of  a  Court  of  Sum¬ 
mary  Jurisdiction,  the  Court  has  power  to  deal 
with  the  custody  of  the  children,  but  if,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  are  separated  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent,  the  Court  has  no  such  power.  I  get  nume¬ 
rous  applications  of  this  kind,  and  can  only  refer 
the  applicant  to  the  High  Court,  to  which  he,  of 
course,  never  resorts.  The  result  is  constant  fric¬ 
tion  and  quarrelling  between  the  parents,  often 
ending  in  violence.  If  a  magistrate,  or  justices, 
are  competent  to  decide  questions  of  custody  where 
there  has  been  desertion,  persistent  cruelty,  &c., 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  not  be  com¬ 
petent  to  try  such  questions  where  both  parties 
desire  it  and  the  interests  of  the  children  demand 
it. 

It  is  also  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  at 
this  time,  when  the  lives  of  children  are  so  valu¬ 
able,  and  when  there  are  large  numbers  of  poor 
people  with  many  children  and  of  rich  ones  with 
none,  whether  the  English  law  as  to  adoption 
might  not  well  be  broadened  upon  the  lines  of  the 
old  Roman  Law,  which  was  particularly  sane  and 
enlightened  on  this  subject. 
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(e)  and  (/)  Reformatory  and  Industrial 

Schools 

The  management,  efficiency,  and  conditions  of 
certified  schools  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  a  later 
chapter.  It  is  enough  here  to  suggest  that  as  a 
broad,  general  proposition,  no  child  should  be  sent 
to  a  school  if  there  is  any  reasonable  hope  that 
any  of  the  other  methods  provided  for  by  the 
section  are  at  all  likely  to  prove  sufficient  and 
effective. 

The  practice  as  to  sending  children  to  schools 
varies  greatly  throughout  the  country,  some 
justices  being  very  ready  to  take  this  course,  others 
most  reluctant.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  com¬ 
mittals  to  one  particular  reformatory  in  1916 
Out  of  74  boys  admitted,  28  had  no  previous  con¬ 
victions  reported  against  them,  26  one,  13  two. 
5  three,  1  four  and  1  five.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  would  seem  probable  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  28  might  well  have  been  given 
another  chance,  on  the  other  hand,  to  wait  until 
a  boy  has  been  three  or  four  times  convicted  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  school  to  reform  him. 

In  the  years  1915-16,  394  children  were  sent 
from  Old  Street  to  Industrial  Schools,  and  52  to 
Reformatory  Schools;  62  of  the  former  class  were 
girls  and  4  of  the  latter.  The  total  number  sent 
to  schools  was  446  out  of  1,955  charged,  or 

23  per  cent.  (Appendix  B.)  In  New  York 
about  20  per  cent,  are  sent  to  institutions. 
(Appendix  F.) 
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(g)  Whipping 

Of  all  methods  of  discipline  and  correction  none 
has  aroused  such  violent  controversy,  or  led  to 
such  utterly  irreconcilable  views,  as  the  question 
of  corporal  punishment.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  deserves  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  apart  from  prejudice  or  sentiment. 

To  order  a  delinquent  child  to  be  birched  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  simplest,  the  most  expeditious, 
the  least  expensive  and  least  troublesome  method 
of  punishing  him.  There  is,  however,  a  danger 
that  the  obviousness  of  these  advantages  may  lead 
to  more  important  considerations  being  over¬ 
looked.  Prevention  and  cure  are,  after  all,  the 
two  main  objectives  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  whether  birching  is  cheap,  but  whether 
it  does  the  boy  good;  not  whether  it  is  little 
trouble,  but  whether  it  is  effective  in  preventing 
the  commission  of  like  offences  in  the  future, 
either  by  the  culprit  himself  or  by  others. 

The  wholly  unnecessary  passion  and  prejudice 
that  have  been  imported  into  the  subject  have 
brought  about  a  somewhat  illogical  compromise  in 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present.  Boys  under  four¬ 
teen  may  be  birched  by  order  of  a  Court  of  Sum¬ 
mary  Jurisdiction  for  all  indictable  offences,  other 
than  homicide  (for  which  latter  they  must  be  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial).  In  practice  this  means  that  they 
can  only  be  birched  for  larceny  and  one  or  two 
statutory  offences,  such  as  throwing  stones  at 
railway  trains. 
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It  is  surely  true,  however,  that  there  are  many 
offences  more  properly  punished  with  the  birch 
than  stealing.  A  small  boy  often  steals  because  he 
has  been  set  on  to  do  so  by  older  boys,  who  keep 
out  of  the  way  themselves,  and,  in  any  event, 
cannot  by  law  be  birched,  even  if  caught.  Or 
again,  he  steals  because  he  is  hungry,  or  because 
he  has  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  his  parents,  or 
because  his  moral  training  has  been  neglected. 
Often  it  happens  that  his  whole  environment  and 
upbringing  have  led  him  to  believe  that  law  and 
order  are  enemies  against  which  it  is  brave  and 
manly  to  wage  a  guerilla  warfare.  If  he  is  caught 
and  birched  his  creed  does  not  change.  It  is  true 
he  has  suffered  in  the  encounter  with  his  enemies, 
but  he  looks  forward  to  “  getting  his  own  back,” 
and  he  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future  not  to  be 
caught.  Such  a  boy,  if  mean-spirited,  will  wait 
next  time  judiciously  round  the  corner  to  divide 
the  spoil  with  a  still  smaller  boy  who  does  the 
“  lifting  if  high-spirited,  will  bear  his  suffering 
pluckily  and  proudly  risk  its  repetition.  The 
birching  has  not  cured  him,  but  made  him  a  more 
determined  thief.  Quite  recently  a  boy  sentenced 
to  be  birched  at  Old  Street  for  a  small  theft, 
was,  to  the  magistrate’s  surprise,  back  again 
the  very  next  week  charged  with  an  exactly 
similar  offence. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  who  brutally  assaults 
a  small  child  or  treats  an  animal  with  gross 
cruelty,  richly  deserves  the  birching  which  the 
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magistrate  has  no  power  to  inflict.  In  such  cases 
it  is  the  right  and  appropriate  punishment. 

Shortly  after  having  written  the  above  para¬ 
graphs,  I  found  them  curiously  illustrated  in  prac¬ 
tice.  I  had  sentenced  a  boy  to  be  birched  for 
theft.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  met  a  much 
smaller  boy  who  had  been  entrusted  with  money 
to  make  a  purchase.  The  elder  boy  enticed  the 
younger  into  a  shed,  stole  the  money  from  him, 
and  left  him  tied  up  by  the  wrists  and  ankles  with 
string,  which  had  cut  into  the  child’s  flesh.  Boys 
of  this  class  are  seldom  cruel  to  each  other,  and  I 
cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  pain  this  par¬ 
ticular  boy  had  himself  just  undergone  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  cruelty  to  another. 

Again,  the  limitation  of  age  (under  fourteen) 
seems  to  have  little  justification  in  common  sense 
or  experience;  it  certainly  is  not  supported  by  the 
favourite  analogy  of  the  public  school.  In  a 
very  large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  large  towns,  boys  work  in 
gangs.  The  leader  of  the  gang  is  naturally  one 
of  the  eldest,  and  most  often  over  fourteen.  To 
one  of  the  small  followers  a  birching,  not  inflicted 
upon  the  known  leader,  must  seem  cruelly  unjust, 
and  to  breed  a  sense  of  injustice  in  a  child’s  mind 
is  one  of  the  worst  wrongs  that  can  be  done  to  his 
moral  being. 

The  most  common  argument  in  favour  of 
birching  at  police  courts  is  that  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes  receive  corporal  punishment  at 
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home  and  at  school,  and  with  beneficial  results. 
Analogies,  however,  are  apt  to  be  fallacious,  unless 
they  are  complete,  and  this  particular  analogy  is 
very  incomplete. 

A  child  whipped  by  his  parents  is  punished  by 
those  whom  he  loves,  and  who,  as  he  well  knows, 
love  him.  A  public-school  boy  is  flogged  by  a 
master,  whom  he  at  least  respects,  and  for  whom 
he  often  has  a  really  affectionate  regard.  In 
both  cases  the  boy  is  fully  aware  that  he  is  being 
punished  for  his  own  good,  and  in  the  latter  case 
he  feels  also  that  the  punishment  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  of  which  he  is 
proud.  To  nourish  a  feeling  of  resentment  would 
be  at  the  best  “  unsporting  55  and  “  bad  form.” 
A  delinquent  child  birched  in  a  police-cell  is  in  a 
very  different  position.  The  policeman  who 
wields  the  rod  is,  too  often,  regarded  as  merely 
one  of  the  boy’s  natural  enemies;  certainly  not  a 
person  to  be  looked  upon  with  either  affection  or 
regard.  This  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  the  moral  effect  of  the  punishment. 
Mere  similarities  of  experience  do  not  produce 
similar  psychological  results,  unless  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  similar.  Between  the  Eton  boy  and  the 
slum  child  there  is  no  such  similarity.  To  a  boy 
whose  life  is  nearly  all  comfort  and  happiness,  pain 
comes  as  a  necessary  tonic;  to  a  child  brought  up 
to  suffering  and  misery,  an  added  pain  is  merely 
an  added  evil. 

If  these  principles  are  accepted,  it  would  follow 
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that  is  is  undesirable  that  a  boy  brought  up  in 
wretched  surroundings,  or  coming  from  a  bad 
home,  should  be  sentenced  to  be  birched  in  a 
Police  Court,  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  punishment  shoulci  prove  really 
reformative. 

Even  if  the  punishment  of  birching  is  not  re¬ 
formative  it  may  well  be  urged  that  it  is  preven¬ 
tive.  This  is  probably  true  to  some  extent,  though 
in  a  far  less  degree  than  a  priori  reasoning  might 
lead  one  to  anticipate.  In  the  year  1911,  225 
boys  were  charged  at  Old  Street  Police  Court  with 
stealing;  158  were  under  fourteen  and  liable  to 
be  birched.  Of  these  47  were,  in  fact,  birched; 
90  were  over  fourteen  and  could  not  be  birched. 
Of  the  total  number,  58  were  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  only  40  were  fourteen  years  of  age.  If, 
therefore,  birching  were  a  really  effective  deter¬ 
rent,  it  is  strange  that  the  number  of  boys  of 
fourteen  who  could  not  be  birched  was  30  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  number  of  boys  of  thirteen 
who  could  be,  and  often  were,  birched.  [The  full 
figures  and  ages  for  four  years  are  given  in 
Appendix  A.  1911  is  used  here  as  the  year  in 
which  the  largest  percentage  of  boys  were  birched, 
and  in  which,  therefore,  its  deterrent  effect  was 
presumably  greatest.]  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
the  decrease  in  delinquency  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  years  must  be  due  to  other  causes, 
which  are  investigated  elsewhere,  but  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  figures  in  the  present  connection 
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cannot  be  altogether  ignored.  (See  p.  41  and 
Appendix  B.) 

These  figures  appeared  so  remarkable  that  I 
obtained,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  “  New  York  (1st  division)  Children’s 
Court”  for  the  year  1910,  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  is  published  annually. 

In  that  year  3,823  children  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  were  charged,  and  4,532 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  To 
make  sure  that  this  was  a  normal  proportion  I 
then  took  the  figures  for  1905  and  1909,  and 
found  practically  the  same  ratio  in  all  three  years 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  New  York 
Court  no  boys  are  birched,  the  comparison  of  the 
above  figures  with  the  English  ones  is  startling. 
In  New  York  the  greater  degree  of  delinquency  is 
over  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  London  it  is  under 
that  age;  that  is  the  boys  in  England  liable  to  be 
birched  are  more  delinquent,  proportionately,  than 
the  boys  in  America  of  the  same  age  not  liable  to 
be  birched,  as  well  as  being  more  delinquent,  pro¬ 
portionately,  than  the  older  boys  in  this  country 
who  escape  this  punishment. 

In  the  Birmingham  Children’s  Court  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  use  of  the  birch  has  been  entirely 
abandoned.  If  it  is  to  be  retained  and  used  else¬ 
where  I  would  suggest  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  by  providing  that  where  a  boy  is  brought 
up  for  failing  in  the  conditions  of  his  recog¬ 
nisance  the  fact  that  he  is  then  ordered  to  be 
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birched  should  not  put  an  end  to  the  probation. 
I  think  in  some  cases  of  unruly  boys  who  set  pro¬ 
bation  officers  at  defiance,  this  course  might,  per¬ 
haps,  usefully  be  adopted,  but  under  the  present 
law  probation  ceases  when  sentence  is  passed 
(seep.  31). 

A  further  suggestion,  which  I  think  merits  con¬ 
sideration,  is  that  corporal  punishment  should, 
where  possible,  be  inflicted  by  the  father,  giving 
the  Court  power  to  order  that  he  should  do  it  in 
the  presence,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of,  a  sergeant 
of  police.  This  would,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility 
while  mitigating  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
present  system. 

As  long  as  birching  remains  a  punishment  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  magis¬ 
trate  has  the  right  to  decide  never  to  use  it.  The 
primary  responsibility  rests  with  the  legislature. 
To  try  to  gain  still  further  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  procured  the  figures  of  the  number  of 
children  charged  at  Old  Street  during  the  years 
1915  and  1916,  who  had  been  previously  charged 
(Appendix  D),  and  what  punishment  had  been 
first  inflicted  upon  them.  The  result  shows  that 
while  during  these  two  years  99  boys  were  birched, 
no  fewer  than  35  of  the  boys  recharged  had  been 
previously  birched.  This  proportion  is  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  that  of  any  other  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  about  35 
per  cent,  of  boys  who  are  birched  commit  fresh 
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offences,  and  that  birching  is  the  least  deterrent, 
as  well  as  the  least  reformative,  method  of  dealing 
with  them.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  worst  boys  being  birched,  but  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  boys 
coming  from  bad  homes  are  not  usually  birched, 
and  it  is  these  boys  wrho  are  most  likely  to  be 
recidivist.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  re 
membered  that  boys  who  are  birched  are  neces 
sarily  under  fourteen,  and  thus  have  two  years  at 
least  in  which  they  may  again  come  before  the 
Children’s  Court. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  formed  the  opinion,  after 
what  I  trust  has  been  an  impartial  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  punishment  or  whipping  in  a 
police  cell  does  not  possess  either  the  deterrent  or 
reformative  value  which  its  advocates  claim  for  it. 
So  many  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  the  birch  that  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  most  useful  to  learn  upon  what  facts  or 
experience  the  demand  for  this  is  based.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  the  idea  is  simply  that 
the  suffering  involved  in  a  punishment  is  the 
exact  measure  of  its  deterrency.  This  is  neither 
historically  nor  psychologically  true. 

rtighway  robbers  with  violence  in  the  1 8 th  and 
earlier  centuries  were  criminals  of  much  the  same 
type  as  they  are  now.  They  were  popular  then 
because  they  carried  every  day  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  the  death  penalty,  so  far  from  dis¬ 
couraging  this  class  of  crime,  made  its  perpetrators 
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heroes  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  boys  who  have  been  birched  become 
in  a  like  manner  heroes  amongst  many  at  least  of 
their  companions,  and  a  boy  will  go  through  a 
great  deal  to  be  accounted  a  hero.  I  have  not 
touched  on  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  case 
as  that  seems  to  me  one  for  medical  experts 
entirely. 

( h )  and  (i)  Fines. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  petty 
offences  for  which  children  are  brought  before  the 
Police  Courts,  such  as  gambling,  playing  football 
in  the  streets,  &c.,  for  which  the  obviously  appro¬ 
priate  penalty  is  a  fine.  Where  the  child  is  under 
fourteen  the  fine  must  be  paid  by  the  parent;  if 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  the  Court  may  order 
it  to  be  so  paid.  In  many  more  serious  charges, 
such  as  larceny,  it  may  also  be  desirable  to  inflict  a 
fine  if  there  is  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
offence  was  an  isolated  one  and  that  the  parent  was 
to  some  extent  to  blame  for  its  commission.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  imposition  of  fines  is  a  salu 
tary  method  of  bringing  home  to  parents  some 
sense  of  their  responsibility.  The  objection  to  it 
is  that  when  a  fine  is  imposed  the  child  becomes 
a  convicted  person,  and  therefore  cannot  be  put  on 
probation,  since  the  essence  of  probation  is  the 
absence  of  a  conviction.  It  is  true  that  the 
Children  Act  provides  that  “  a  fine ,  damages ,  or 
costs  ”  may  be  imposed  “  whether  with  or  without 
any  other  punishment  ”  (Section  99,  Sub-section 
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(i)),  and  that  “  the  Court  may  make  on  order  on 
the  parent  .  .  .  for  the  payment  of  damages 

or  costs  .  .  .  without  proceeding  to  the  con¬ 

viction  of  the  child  or  young  person  ”  (Sub-sec¬ 
tion  (3)).  It  will  be  observed  that  whereas  the 
word  “  fine  55  appears  in  the  first  sub-section,  it 
does  not  in  the  third,  and  this  involves  the  legal 
consequence  that  a  fine  is  still  a  conviction  and 
must  be  a  conviction  of  the  child,  who  is  the  per¬ 
son  charged,  and  not  of  the  parent,  who  is  not 
charged.  It  would  surely  be  only  just  and  reason¬ 
able  to  provide  that  where  the  parent  is  the  person 
who  must  by  law  pay,  or  who  is  ordered  by  the 
Court  to  pay,  the  fine,  that  such  payment  should 
not  involve  a  conviction  of  the  child.  This  is  not 
a  mere  cavilling  but  a  very  real  objection,  since  it 
involves  the  result  that  if  a  fine  is  imposed  the 
Court  at  once  loses  all  control  over  the  child,  left 
thenceforward  (or  until  a  fresh  offence  is  com¬ 
mitted)  to  the  care  of  the  parent,  who  is,  ex 
hypothesis  unfitted  to  look  after  him  properly. 

The  Courts  are  being  constantly  censured  for 
using  the  power  of  fining  too  little,  but  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  real  blame  should  lie  with  the 
legislature.  I  think  that  nearly  all  magistrates 
would  be  ready  to  make  a  much  larger  use  of  these 
powers  if  such  use  did  not  involve  the  conviction 
of  the  child,  the  consequent  inability  to  put  him 
on  probation,  and  the  subsequent  necessity,  if 
recharged,  of  sending  him  to  a  Reformatory 
rather  than  an  Industrial  School.  The  conclusions 
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to  which  the  courts  are  asked  to  come  are,  in 
fact,  largely  contradictory,  as  they  necessitate 
the  findings  (a)  that  the  parent  was  largely  to 
blame  for  the  offence,  and  (b)  that  the  child 
must  none  the  less  be  returned  to  his  care  with¬ 
out  any  control  over  him  by  the  Court  or  the 
probation  officer. 

I  have  tried  to  see  my  way  out  of  this  difficulty, 
but  I  fear  it  is  insuperable.  The  Probation  Act, 
1907,  provides  that  the  Court  may,  in  the  given 
circumstances,  release  the  offender  on  probation 
“  without  proceeding  to  conviction  ...  on 
his  entering  into  recognisances  to  appear  for  con¬ 
viction  and  sentence.”  If,  however,  a  fine  is  im¬ 
posed,  he  is  already  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
cannot  again  be  called  upon  to  appear  for  convic¬ 
tion  and  sentence.  The  law  therefore  seems  clear, 
though  its  effect  was  probably  never  contemplated 
by  the  legislature. 

The  figures  which  show  the  way  in  which  re¬ 
charged  children  had  been  originally  dealt  with 
(Appendix  D)  seem  to  indicate  that  fining  is  the 
most  deterrent  of  all  punishments.  These  figures 
cannot,  however,  be  accepted  at  their  face  value. 
At  present  fining  is  inflicted  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  on  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  generally 
the  latter  age.  These  boys  accordingly,  if  recon¬ 
victed,  have  probably  then  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  are  consequently  charged  in  the  adult 
Court.  As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Old  Street 
Children’s  Court  is  three  times  as  extensive  in  area 
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as  that  of  the  adult  Court,  I  have  found  it  im 
possible  to  procure  the  figures  of  those  recharged 
in  other  Courts.  In  the  case  of  youths  and  girls 
over  sixteen  fining  is  the  most  usual  punishment, 
for  they  can  only  be  dealt  with  under  the  Borstal 
system  if  they  have  been  previously  charged. 
Section  i,  Sub-section  (3)  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Administration  Act,  1914,  contains  an  admirable 
provision  for  placing  delinquents  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  under  the  supervision 
of  some  person  until  the  fine  is  paid  by  instal¬ 
ments.  The  punishment  of  fining  has,  under  such 
conditions,  the  best  possible  chance  of  success.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  general  statistics  on  this 
point  could  be  obtained,  but  the  only  ones  I  have 
been  able  to  get  are  those  of  the  committals  for 
non-payment  of  fines  at  Old  Street  in  1916.  Fifty 
persons  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  were  ordered  to  pay  fines  for  offences  of  lar¬ 
ceny  during  that  year  and  placed  under  supervision 
of  the  Police  Court  missionary.  Twenty-one  have 
paid  in  full  by  weekly  instalments,  14  are  still 
paying,  9  have  gone  to  prison  for  failure  to 
pay,  and  in  6  cases  the  failure  is  due  to  military 
causes.  On  the  whole  this  is,  I  think,  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  and  would  justify  the  extension  of  age 
to  persons  over  twenty-one.  There  seems  no 
reason  also  why  this  supervision  system  should  not 
be  applied  to  children,  as  it  would  in  many  cases 
be  a  useful  substitute  for,  or  supplement  to,  pro¬ 
bation. 
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In  New  York,  it  would  appear,  children  are 
never  fined  for  larceny  (Appendix  F).  In  this 
respect  I  believe  the  English  practice  to  be  the 
better. 

( k )  Places  of  Detention 

By  Section  108  of  the  Children  Act,  the  duty  is 
laid  upon  the  police  authorities  of  providing  places 
of  detention,  and  by  Section  106  of  the  same  Act 
the  Court  is  empowered  to  order  the  detention  in 
such  place  of  any  child  or  young  person  who 
would,  if  an  adult,  have  been  liable  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned.  These  places,  or  remand  homes,  serve, 
like  prisons,  the  double  function  of  providing  for 
those  awaiting  trial  and  those  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  detention. 

In  practice  very  few  children  are  actually  sen¬ 
tenced  to  detention.  In  1914  only  54  out  of  a 
total  of  nearly  40,000  children  charged  in  all 
the  Juvenile  Courts  were  so  sentenced.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  sentence  of  detention  in¬ 
volves  a  conviction,  and  the  magistrates  prefer  to 
avoid  this  by  remanding  children  in  custody  and 
thus  making  it  possible  to  place  the  child  on  pro¬ 
bation  afterwards. 

No  one  may  by  law  be  remanded  in  prison  for 
a  longer  period  than  eight  clear  days,  but  as  a  child 
is  merely  detained  in  a  remand  home  and  not  in 
prison,  it  is  submitted  that  this  limitation  of  time 
does  not  apply.  This  point  is  somewhat  impor¬ 
tant,  as  an  Industrial  School  can  seldom  be  found 
for  a  child  in  less  than  fourteen  days,  and  it  is 
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exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  to  resort  to  fre¬ 
quent  remands. 

There  are  in  London  three  remand  homes,  viz.. 
Ponton  Road  for  girls  and  young  boys,  Harrow 
Road  for  boys  between  eleven  and  thirteen,  and 
Pentonville  Road  for  boys  between  thirteen  and 
sixteen.  The  homes  are  controlled  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  London  County  Council.  The 
inmates  are  employed  in  much  the  same  way  as  at 
an  Industrial  School,  but  the  period  of  detention 
is  so  short  (in  no  case  may  it  exceed  one  month) 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  beneficial  influences 
to  bear,  or  to  afford  much  useful  training  or 
education. 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  provide  a  “  place  of 
detention  55  to  which  boys  could  be  sent  on  con¬ 
viction  for  any  period  up  to  six,  or  even  twelve, 
months.  There  are  very  many  cases  in  which  the 
magistrates  are  compelled  to  send  boys  to  an  Indus¬ 
trial  or  Reformatory  School  when,  if  a  place  of 
detention  such  as  is  suggested  existed,  they  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  shorter  term 
of  detention  involved  might  well  be  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  boy  and  would  ultimately  be  a  great 
financial  saving  to  the  country.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  use  of  a  remand  home  as  a  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  a  mistake.  Children  arrested  and  taken  to 
a  remand  home  to  await  trial  are  presumably,  and 
sometimes  actually,  innocent.  Many  of  them  are 
merely  arrested  for  being  found  wandering.  It 
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would  therefore  be  obviously  wrong  and  unjust  to 
inflict  upon  them  a  severe  discipline  whilst  de¬ 
tained  under  such  conditions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  necessary  to  order  children  to  be  con¬ 
fined  in  a  place  of  detention,  the  discipline  should 
be  strict  and  a  course  of  fairly  hard  work  and  un¬ 
pleasant  duties  enforced.  To  combine  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  two  different  classes  of 
children  in  one  remand  home  is  impossible,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  magistrates  de¬ 
cline  to  sentence  troublesome  and  unruly  children 
to  detention  in  a  home  where  they  are  in  daily 
association  with,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as,  entirely  innocent  ones. 

The  legislature  would  appear  to  have  foreseen 
the  desirability  of  separating  these  two  functions, 
since  Section  108,  Sub-section  (2)  of  the  Children 
Act  provides  that  “  the  police  authority  may  deter¬ 
mine  that  any  such  place  shall  be  used  for  some 
only  of  the  purposes  for  which  places  of  detention 
are  required  to  be  provided  and  another  place  for 
the  other  purposes.”  In  London  the  powers  and 
duties  of  a  police  authority  are  conferred  upon  the 
London  County  Council  (id  Sub-section  (11)), 
which  is  also  responsible  for  much  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  London  children  in  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Schools.  It  is  for  that  body  to 
consider  whether  the  provision  of  a  special  place  of 
detention  for  convicted  children  might  not  be  an 
economy;  it  would,  I  think,  certainly  be  useful, 
especially  if  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  deten- 
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tion  to  one  month  (id  Section  106)  were  extended 
to  six  months. 

(/)  Prison 

By  Section  102  of  the  Children  Act  no  child 
may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  a  young 
person  may  be  only  so  sentenced  if  the  Court  certi¬ 
fies  <c  that  he  is  of  so  unruly  a  character  that  he 
cannot  be  detained  in  a  place  of  detention.” 

(m)  Other  Methods 

The  above  methods  would  seem  to  be  almost 
exhaustive,  but  there  are  two  other  useful  ways  in 
which  juvenile  delinquents  may  be  legally  dealt 
with,  viz.,  by  either  remanding  or  adjourning  the 
case.  The  remand  may  be  either  in  custody,  or 
on  recognisances.  If  in  custody  the  child  is  de¬ 
tained  in  the  remand  home.  This  method  has  the 
advantage  over  a  detention  order  in  that  (a)  it  does 
not  involve  a  conviction,  and  (b)  it  enables  the 
magistrate,  after  the  remand,  either  to  place  the 
child  on  probation  or  to  proceed  to  conviction  and 
inflict  some  other  punishment. 

A  remand  on  bail,  or  an  adjournment,  is  often 
a  very  convenient  method.  Children  and  parents 
are  both  more  impressed  by  it  than  by  a  probation 
order,  for  they  know  that  they  will  have  again,  in 
any  event,  to  appear  before  the  Court,  and  that  a 
definite  penalty  may  then  be  inflicted,  unless  real 
improvement  has  taken  place.  Where  further, 
probation  officers  have  too  many  cases  to  attend 
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to,  procedure  by  adjournment  is  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  it  enables  the  court  to  invoke  the 
services  of  various  outside  persons  interested  in 
the  child,  and  willing  to  watch  over  him  and  re¬ 
port  upon  his  conduct  during  the  adjournment. 
If,  again,  the  magistrate  is  in  doubt  whether  a 
particular  case  is  likely  to  succeed  on  probation,  he 
can  usually  ascertain  this  by  waiting  to  see  how 
the  child  has  behaved  during  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Varney,  of  the  Shaftesbury  Society,  has 
rendered  most  valuable  voluntary  assistance  at 
Old  Street  by  looking  after  children  in  this  way, 
as,  indeed,  have  several  others  who  have  given 
their  help  in  a  similar  manner.  I  think  the  prac¬ 
tice  might  with  advantage  be  greatly  extended. 

The  Offences  Which  Children  Commit 

Appendix  A  gives  figures  showing  the  number 
of  charges  brought  against  children  in  the  Old 
Street  Juvenile  Court,  in  respect  of  each  different 
offence,  during  the  years  1911,  1912,  1915  and 
1916.  It  will  be  at  once -observed  that  the  vast 
majority  come  under  the  headings  of  larceny  and 
kindred  offences,  such  as  <c  breaking  and  enter¬ 
ing,55  and  embezzlement. 

The  reason  for  this  prevalence  is,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  largely  to  be  found  in  the  encouragement 
given  to  children  by  receivers  of  stolen  property. 
The  profits  of  this  business  are  enormous,  for  a 
child  will  always  readily  part  with  an  article  of 
value  for  a  few  pence,  when  an  adult  criminal 
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could  obtain  a  considerable  sum  for  it.  It  is  only 
too  apparent  that  at  the  present  time  sufficient 
efforts  are  not  being  made  to  cope  with  this  evil. 
Section  1 1 7  of  the  Children  Act  makes  it  an 
offence  for  pawnbrokers  to  accept  pledges  from 
children  under  fourteen,  and  Section  116  an 
offence  for  “  a  dealer  in  old  metal 35  to  purchase 
old  metal  from  any  person  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  but  all  other  articles  may  be  disposed  of  by 
children  in  ordinary  shops,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  purchaser  knew  that  the  article  was  stolen. 
It  is  submitted  that  there  is  no  reason  why  dealers 
should  not  be  prohibited  altogether  from  purchas¬ 
ing  articles  from  children.  A  boy  of  eleven  told 
me  recently  that  for  over  a  year  past  he  had  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  stealing  and  selling  the 
stolen  property  to  particular  small  general  shops, 
yet  during  all  that  time  neither  the  boy  thief  nor 
the  receivers  were  detected.  If  such  a  provision  as 
I  suggest  were  enacted  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
police  to  keep  a  watch  on  suspected  “  general 
dealers.”  The  offence  would  be  simple  to  prove, 
whereas  for  the  offence  of  “  receiving,”  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  obtain  a  conviction,  since  it  is 
not  difficult  to  persuade  a  jury  that  the  receiver 
may  not  after  all  have  really  known  that  the  article 
was  stolen. 

Out  of  1,047  children  charged  at  Old  Street  in 
1916  no  fewer  than  682,  or  65  per  cent,  were 
charged  with  larceny  or  kindred  offences.  (See 
Appendix  A.) 
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Even  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  real 
total,  because,  of  the  128  charged  with  being 
“  beyond  control,”  a  great  many  were  so  charged 
tor  their  stealing  propensities. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  (the  exact 
figures  are  not  available)  the  articles  are  stolen  in 
order  that  they  may  be  sold  to  dealers. 

Mr.  Massey,  the  Police  Court  missionary,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Cinema  Commission 
( Times ,  April  3rd,  1917),  attributed  the  greater 
part  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  East  London  to 
this  cause. 

The  percentage  of  charges  of  larceny  against 
girls  is  considerably  lower  than  amongst  boys,  viz., 
40  per  cent. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  DELINQUENTS 

Appendix  C  gives  the  ages  of  the  children  con¬ 
victed  at  Old  Street  in  the  years  mentioned. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  East 
London  thirteen  is  the  age  of  greatest  delinquency 
amongst  boys,  but  amongst  girls  it  appears  to  be 
fifteen. 

Amongst  boys,  delinquency  increases  steadily 
and  regularly  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  thirteen. 
On  leaving  school  at  fourteen  there  is  a  consid- 
able  drop,  but  the  figures  rise  again  at  fifteen. 
Amongst  girls  fourteen  is  also  a  less  delinquent 
age  than  thirteen  or  fifteen,  but  the  figures  are 
much  less  regular.  The  principal  reasons  for  this 
amongst  boys  are  no  doubt  (a)  that  at  thirteen 
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they  have  little  or  no  money  to  spend-  and  are 
in  consequence  more  tempted  to  steal  than  boys 
of  fourteen,  who  are  earning  wages;  and  (b)  that 
boys  at  school  have  more  time  on  their  hands  than 
boys  who  are  at  work.  On  the  other  hand,  work¬ 
ing  boys  have  many  more  opportunities  for  theft 
than  schoolboys,  and  so,  when  the  first  joy  of 
freedom  from  school  and  wage-earning  have  worn 
off,  the  temptation  comes  to  them  at  fifteen  to 
seize  the  chances  afforded  of  robbing  their  em¬ 
ployers.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  charges 
brought  against  boys  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  are 
of  thefts  of  this  kind. 

SUGGESTED  LEGAL  CHANGES 

1.  The  recognisances  into  which  parents  enter 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  children  should 
be  specific  and  not  merely  general  (p.  122). 

2.  There  should  be  power  to  estreat  part  of  the 
amount  of  the  recognisance  for  a  specific  breach 
of  it,  leaving  the  recognisance  still  in  force  as 
regards  the  balance  of  the  amount  (p.  123). 

3.  Fines  paid  by  parents  should  not  count  as 
“  convictions  ”  of  the  children  (p.  31). 

4.  Where  children  on  probation  are  brought 
before  the  Court  for  failure  in  the  conditions  of 
their  recognisances,  the  Court  should  have  power 
to  inflict  punishment  without  putting  an  end  to 
the  probation  (p.  id). 

5.  There  should  be  power  to  combine  probation 
with  other  punishments  (p.  id). 
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6.  All  “  dealers  55  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
for  purchasing  goods  of  any  kind  from  children 
under  sixteen  (p.  39). 

7.  Voluntary  homes  should  have  the  same  con¬ 
trol,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  over  children 
brought  up  by  them  as  Industrial  Schools  now 
possess  (p.  19). 

8.  Juvenile  Courts  should  have  wider  powers 
of  dealing  with  questions  of  the  custody  of 
children  (p.  20). 

9.  The  power  of  adopting  children  should  be 
extended  and  the  right  of  the  adoptive  parent 
better  secured  (p.  id.). 


CHAPTER  II:  CHILDREN'S  COURTS 

Their  Origin  and  D  evelopment.  Principles  of 
Punishment.  Pathological  v.  Punitive.  Procedure.  A 
Children' s  Advocate.  The  Child's  Previous  History 
and  Home  Surroundings.  Medical  Reports. 

THE  practice  of  having  separate  Courts  for 
the  trial  of  children’s  cases  appears  to  have 
originated  in  America.  Although  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York,  and  certain  other  States  had 
arranged  for  the  separate  hearing  of  children’s 
cases  before  the  year  1899,  the  credit  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  first  Children’s  Court  seems  to  belong  to 
Chicago,  which  established  one  in  that  year.  The 
subject  has  been  so  fully  dealt  with  by  various 
American  writers  that  it  is  necessary  here  only  to 
touch  upon  it  at  sufficient  length  to  enable  a  just 
opinion  to  be  formed  of  the  development  and 
present  position  of  Children’s  Courts  in  this 
country,  comparing  the  differences  between  the 
American  and  English  systems,  and  to  consider 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
further  develop  the  Children’s  Courts  in  England 
on  American  lines. 

The  idea  of  special  Courts  for  children  was 
advocated  in  England,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time 
by  Benjamin  Waugh  in  his  book  “  The  Gaol 
Cradle,”  published  anonymously  in  1873.  Later 
on  several  experimental  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  it  out,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1908  that 
“  The  Children  Act  ”  gave  it  legislative  sanction 
and  force.  Section  1 1 1  provided  that  the  hearing 
of  all  charges  against  juveniles  must  take  place 
either  in  a  different  building  or  room  from  that 
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in  which  the  ordinary  sittings  are  held,  or  on  differ¬ 
ent  days  and  at  different  times.  Provision  is 
made  for  keeping  the  children  outside  the  Court 
separate  from  adult  defendants,  and  only  persons 
directly  concerned  in  the  case  must  be  present  at 
the  hearing,  unles  they  are  Press  representatives  or 
persons  expressly  authorised  by  the  magistrate. 

In  London  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  carried 
out  by  providing  separate  Court-rooms  at  certain 
selected  Court-houses. 

These  Courts  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
children  in  the  neighbouring  districts  unprovided 
with  a  special  Court. 

In  America  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
best  method  of  construction,  but  in  London  the 
authorities  have  contented  themselves  with  copy¬ 
ing  almost  exactly  the  adult  Courts.  At  Old 
Street  elaborate  provision  is  made  for  every  per¬ 
son  who  can  possibly  have  any  business  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  but  the  delinquent  child  himself  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  forgotten.  He  stands  in  a 
narrow  passage  behind  the  usher’s  seat,  which 
almost  conceals  him  from  view.  Although  ob¬ 
viously  an  inconvenient  and  undesirable  arrange¬ 
ment,  this  is  really  a  matter  of  minor  importance, 
the  essential  thing,  of  course,  being  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  child. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PUNISHMENT 

On  this  vital  question  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  English  and  the  American 
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view,  and  it  is  a  difference  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  To  ordinary  English  ideas 
the  child  is  a  wrongdoer,  charged  with  an  offence 
for  the  commission  of  which  he  ought  to  be,  and 

is,  punished.  It  is  true  that,  being  but  a  child,  his 

offence  differs  from  that  of  an  adult,  not  only  in 
degree,  but  to  some  extent  at  least  in  kind,  and 
that  his  punishment  must  also  so  differ;  but  except 
for  this  difference  he  stands  equally  in  the  rank  of 
offenders  against  the  law  with  the  adult  criminal. 
In  the  prevalent  American  view  this  is  not  so. 
“  The  purpose  of  the  proceeding 55  (to  quote 
Messrs.  Flexner  and  Baldwin’s  book  on  “  Juvenile 
Courts  and  Probation  ”)  “  is  not  punishment  but 
correction  of  conditions,  care  and  protection  of  the 
child,  and  prevention  of  a  recurrence  through  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Court.  .  .  .  Under 

this  theory  the  Court  becomes  a  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  State’s  obligation  to  the  child,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  child  is  in  Court  as  the  result  of  condi¬ 
tions  not  of  his  own  making,  and  that  he  has  a 
valid  claim  against  the  State  and  is  to  be  saved  to 

it,  not  punished  by  it.”  This  purely  pathological 
view  of  child  delinquency  permeates  all  American 
ideas  of  probation  and  detention,  and  wholly  elimi¬ 
nates  mere  punishment.  How  far  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  correct  involves  an  exploration  into  wide 
fields  of  scientific,  philosophic,  and  religious 
thought,  into  which  it  would  be  vain  here  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  travel.  It  may,  however,  surely  be  sug¬ 
gested  (even  if  it  be  in  defiance  of  logic)  that  in 
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practice  the  two  theories  may  well  walk  hand  in 
hand.  The  offences  of  some  children  are  beyond 
all  question  brought  about,  mainly  at  least,  by 
adverse  social,  physical,  or  mental  conditions, 
while  the  offences  of  others  appear  to  arise  from 
sheer  wilful  badness.  Punishment  in  the  ordinary 
sense  would  seem  to  be  as  useless  and  unjust  of 
the  former  as  pathological  treatment  of  the  latter. 
It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Children’s  Court 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  and  to  deal  with 
each  individual  case  accordingly. 

I  am,  of  course,  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  psycho¬ 
logist  would  say  that  this  attempted  differentiation 
was  utterly  unscientific  and  that  to  talk  about 
“  wilful  wickedness  ”  in  the  one  case  more  than 
in  the  other  was  a  superficial  and  illogical  fallacy. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fount  and  origin  of  evil  in 
the  human  soul,  or  of  that  stream  of  anti-social 
tendencies  which  makes  for  delinquency,  experi¬ 
ence  and  commonsense  alike,  however,  make  it 
clear  that  the  outward  manifestations  in  different 
individuals  call  for  different  treatment.  They 
further  necessitate,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  has¬ 
tening  forward  of  ultimate  deterrent  consequences 
to  fulfil  immediate  ends,  which  we  call  punish¬ 
ment.  Since  the  social  horizon  of  the  child  is 
more  limited  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences  of  evil  more  remote,  this 
hastening  forward  is  the  more  necessary.  “  Punish¬ 
ment,”  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Cobb,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Penal  Reform  League,  “  was  not  only 
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wrong  on  the  grounds  that  had  been  suggested 
(he.,  deterrent),  but  punishment  as  punishment 
was  wrong  in  itself.  The  Almighty  HimseJf  never 
punished  anybody.  .  .  .  He  had  imposed 

H  is  laws  upon  His  creatures  and  He  never  inter¬ 
fered  by  a  single  movement  to  stand  between  the 
wrongdoer  and  the  consequence  of  that  WrOng- 

55 

The  complete  adoption  of  this  view  in  the 
Juvenile  Courts  would,  it  is  submitted,  inevitably 
tend  to  weaken  in  a  child’s  mind  the  sense  of 
wrong-doing  and  to  remove  from  it  all  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  such  wrong-doing.  To  the 
moral  philosopher  it  may  seem  a  platitude  to  say 
that  virtue  in  the  long  run  brings  happiness  and 
vice  misery,  but  to  the  street  child  this  is  by  no 
means  obvious. 

To  the  hungry  Joe,  who,  cold  and  miserable, 
sees  Jim,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hot  mutton 
pie,  c<  sneaked  ”  from  a  neighbouring  shop,  the 
ultimate  penalties  decreed  by  nature  are  far  too 
remote  as  deterrent  influences  to  have  any  effect 
upon  his  mind,  even  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of, 
or  belief  in,  their  existence. 

Assuming  that  Jim  is  arrested  and  tried  for  the 
theft  of  the  mutton  pie,  it  is  clearly  right  that  the 
Court  should  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  all 
the  circumstances  which  lead  him  to  commit  the 
offence,  but  precisely  the  same  circumstances  in 
all  probability  surround  and  govern  the  conduct  of 
Joe,  who  has  not  stolen.  If,  therefore,  the  treat- 
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ment  of  Jim  by  the  Court  be  purely  pathological, 
what  is  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joe?  Not 
only  has  he  lost  the  enjoyment  of  the  mutton  pie, 
but  he  has  lost,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance, 
the  sympathetic  and  beneficial  treatment  which  will 
give  the  peccant  Jim  a  far  better  chance  in  life. 
The  problem  of  reconciling  the  apparently  conflict¬ 
ing  needs  of  punishment  and  beneficial  treatment 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  which  confronts  a 
magistrate  dealing  with  delinquent  children. 

Without  therefore  adopting  the  American  view 
in  full,  it  may  still  remain  true  that  in  England  the 
idea  of  punishment  retains  too  prominent  a  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  much  more 
fully  into  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
have  led  up  to  the  commission  of  an  offence  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  Tout  comprendre , 
c'est  tout  pardonner ,  is  a  saving  maxim  in  all  rela¬ 
tions  of  life,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  the  American  Courts  are 
surely  right  in  laying  supreme  emphasis  upon  the 
question,  not  “  What  has  the  child’s  past  conduct 
deserved  in  the  way  of  punishment  ?  ”  but  u  What 
past  conditions  have  led  up  to  this  conduct  ?  ” 
This  question  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  punish¬ 
ment;  in  many  cases  it  includes  it. 

PROCEDURE 

The  great  essential  in  the  regulation  of  Child¬ 
ren’s  Courts  is  to  secure  the  utmost  possible  sim¬ 
plicity  in  the  proceedings.  All  formalities  tend 
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to  confuse  a  child’s  mind,  and  every  formality 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  should  therefore 
be  abolished.  English  law  has  not  even  now 
recognised  fully  the  essential  difference  between 
the  trial  of  an  adult  and  the  trial  of  a  child,  and 
the  old  formulae  provided  for  dealing  with  the  one 
are  held  applicable  in  most  respects  for  dealing 
with  the  other.  The  course  of  procedure  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879, 
and  applies  generally  to  adults  and  children  alike, 
the  only  differences  being  that  the  Court  has  a 
much  wider  jurisdiction  over  children,  and  that  if 
the  child  is  under  twelve  years  of  age  his  parent, 
and  not  he,  has  the  right  of  electing  trial  by  jury. 
This  right  of  election  causes  an  almost  hopeless 
initial  confusion  in  the  minds  of  both  parents  and 
children.  “  Young  persons,”  i.e .,  those  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  have  the  right  them¬ 
selves  to  “  elect.”  Section  11,  Sub-section  (2)  of 
the  Act  provides  that  <c  the  Court,  at  any  time 
during  the  hearing  of  the  case  at  which  they  (sic) 
become  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  deal  with  the  case  summarily,  shall  cause 
the  charge  to  be  reduced  into  writing  and  read  to 
the  young  person  charged,  and  then  address  a 
question  to  him  to  the  following  effect :  “  Do  you 
desire  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  or  do  you  consent  to 
the  case  being  dealt  with  summarily?  ”  with  a 
statement,  if  the  Court  thinks  such  statement  desir¬ 
able,  for  the  information  of  the  young  person  to 
whom  the  question  is  addressed,  of  the  meaning 
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of  the  case  being  dealt  with  summarily  and  of  the 
assizes  or  sessions  (as  the  case  may  be)  at  which  he 
will  be  tried,  if  tried  by  a  jury.” 

Could  anything  better  illustrate  the  hopelessly 
antiquated  attitude  of  the  law  towards  the  child 
than  this  amazingly  solemn  and  cumbrous  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  method  of  his  trial  ?  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  one  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  in  a  thousand 
who  would  have  any  idea  of  what  “  being  dealt 
with  summarily  ”  means,  unless  it  be  that  he  is  to 
be  birched  at  once  without  bothering  to  enquire 
any  further  into  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  an 
explanation  may  be  given  afterwards,  but,  if  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  is  adhered  to,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  question  should  be  first  put  in  the  exact 
words  of  the  Statute.  Imagine  the  effect  upon 
a  child’s  mind!  He  comes  into  Court  already 
frightened  and  confused.  After  several  witnesses 
have  been  called  the  charge  is  to  be  solemnly  read 

out  to  him,  “  for  that  he  did  on  the  -  day 

of  -  feloniously  and  burglariously  break  and 

enter,”  &c.,  then  comes  the  (to  him)  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible  question.  By  this  time  he  has  quite 
lost  all  hope  of  even  partially  understanding  what 
on  earth  it  is  all  about,  and  relapses  into  a  sullen 
silence,  which  no  subsequent  explanations  can 
overcome. 

It  is  surely  time  that  a  reasonable  practice  should 
receive  legislative  sanction,  and  be  made  universal 
and  obligatory. 

I  have  never  in  my  own  experience  met  any 
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parent  who  desired  to  have  his  child  sent  for  trial, 
or  any  “  young  person  ”  who  desired  to  go  for 
trial  himself.  If  it  is  really  necessary  to  retain 
this  right  of  election,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
have  the  intimation  of  the  right  printed  upon  the 
notice  served  upon  the  parent  and  a  special 
notice  given  to  the  “  young  person,”  before  he 
attends  the  Court,  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
remand  home. 

Further,  the  provision  that  the  Court  is  “  to 
become  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  deal  with  the  case  summarily  ”  is  quite 
unnecessary.  No  magistrate  would  nowadays 
dream  of  committing  a  child  or  “  young  person  ” 
to  the  assizes  or  sessions  if  the  offence  were  one 
with  which  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
could  deal.  Out  of  12,823  juveniles  charged  in 
the  various  Children’s  Courts  for  offences  under 
the  Larceny  Act  in  1914,  only  seven  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial.  A  strict  compliance  with  the 
provision  involves  hearing  evidence,  which  is  then 
solemnly  transcribed,  but  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute.  If  the  child  is  quietly  told  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  in  the  simplest  possible  way  what  the  exact 
charge  alleged  against  him  is,  he  will,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  at  once  admit  -  it.  If  he  does 
admit  it  the  detective  in  charge  of  the  case, 
or  some  single  witness  can  give  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  facts,  and  the  child  will  then  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  whether  there  is  anything 
in  such  statement  which  is  not  true,  and  what  his 
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version  is  of  the  exact  occurrence.  If  children  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  standing  beside  the 
magistrate  and  talking  to  him  quietly,  and,  more 
or  less,  privately,  they  generally  display  the  most 
surprising  candour  and  truthfulness.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  not  found  that  more  than  about 
one  child  in  every  twenty  denies  the  facts  alleged 
against  him,  and  that  where  such  facts  are  denied 
the  child  is  often  right,  and  a  mistake  has  been 
made  by  the  prosecution. 

A  child  who  denies  the  charge  is  quite  incapable 
of  properly  conducting  his  case  or  cross-examining 
the  witnesses,  and  the  magistrate  should  hear  the 
child’s  own  story  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
for  him. 


CHILDREN’S  ADVOCATE 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  that  in  the 
interests  of  the  child  and  of  justice,  a  children’s 
advocate  should  be  appointed  to  defend  each  child 
and  watch  over  his  interests.  It  is  submitted  that 
this  step  would  be  a  most  undesirable  one,  and 
would  serve  neither  the  interests  of  the  child  nor 
of  justice.  The  child’s  own  story,  told  to  the 
magistrate  without  legal  formality,  is  far  more 
impressive  to  his  mind  than  the  utmost  eloquence 
of  the  most  skilled  advocate,  and  certainly  more 
likely  to  lead  to  the  whole  truth  becoming  known. 

A  glance  at  the  latest  American  views  on  the 
above  questions  may  be  interesting. 

“  It  is  often  argued,”  write  the  authors  of 
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‘‘Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,”  “  that  the  child 
should  not  be  questioned  because  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  protecting  defendants.  This 
view  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  theory  of 
Juvenile  Court  procedure,  which  does  not  regard 
the  child  as  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  action,  but 
as  a  child  for  whom  the  Court  may  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  the  role  of  parent.  .  .  .  For  the  effect 
upon  the  child  itself,  it  is  always  helpful  to  get 
from  him,  or  her,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
being  brought  to  Court.  It  is  the  direct  and 
natural  method  of  approach.  .  .  .  The  child 
should  be  interviewed  outside  the  hearing  of  any 
other  person.  .  .  .  The  important  thing  is  to  get 
the  truth  from  the  child.  A  sympathetic  judge  is 
more  likely  to  succeed  by  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  child  before  hearing  witnesses.  Where 
this  process  is  reversed,  and  the  child  is  heard  after 
an  array  of  witnesses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
takes  refuge  in  evasions.  ...  It  is  essential  that 
the  hearing  should  be  as  informal  as  possible. 

.  The  judge  who  says,  ‘  Well,  Johnnie,  this 
paper  says  that  you  have  stolen  three  pairs  of 
pigeons  from  Sam  Jones,’  is  more  likely  to  get  an 
honest  and  open  response  than  the  judge  who 
begins  by  hearing  witnesses  before  going  to  the 
boy  for  his  story.  Furthermore,  it  is  better  for  its 
effect  upon  the  child.” 

When  the  charge  has  been  either  admitted  or 
proved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
fullest  possible  details  as  to  the  child’s  antecedents, 
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home  surroundings,  school  character,  &c.  In 
London  all  these  facts  are  procured  by  the  school 
attendance  officers  of  the  County  Council,  who,  in 
my  experience,  deal  with  these  matters  most 
efficiently  and  fairly.  They  furnish  particulars  of 
the  home,  the  number  of  children,  the  father’s 
work  and  wages,  the  child’s  habits  and  school 
attendance,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  child.  It  is 
desirable,  in  addition  to  these  facts  and  figures,  to 
obtain  a  written  report  from  the  headmaster  of  the 
school  which  the  child  is  attending,  or  has  last 
attended.  These  reports  are  generally  admirable, 
and  often  show  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  child,  and  a  real  appre¬ 
ciation  of,  and  sympathy  with,  his  special  diffi¬ 
culties  and  temptations.  In  country  districts, 
where  other  means  of  attaining  facts  are  in  some 
ways  less  obtainable,  the  schoolmaster’s  report 
should  always  be  required.  The  practice  of  rely¬ 
ing  for  information  only  upon  the  police  is  clearly 
unsatisfactory. 

In  America  the  greatest  possible  importance  is 
laid  upon  obtaining  the  above  facts,  but  the 
method  of  doing  so  is  different.  The  whole 
burden  is  there  laid  upon  the  probation  officer, 
who  has  a  preliminary  and  informal  hearing  which 
the  parents  are  summoned  to  attend.  After 
making  the  fullest  enquiries  he  prepares  a  written 
report,  which  sets  out  in  detail  all  the  facts  as  to 
the  child’s  history,  home  surroundings,  &c.  This 
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report  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  as  each 
case  comes  up  for  trial.  When  children  are  put 
on  probation  this  system  has  the  advantage  of 
making  the  probation  officer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  he 
undertakes  the  care  of  the  child,  and  it  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  dossier ,  which  remains  on  the  records  of 
the  Court,  of  every  child  tried  in  it.  The  Lon¬ 
don  system,  under  the  aegis  of  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  is,  however,  so  efficient  and  satisfactory  that 
I  should  personally  regret  to  see  any  change  made 
in  this  respect.  The  officials  of  the  Council,  in 
the  Old  Street  district  at  all  events,  have  invari¬ 
ably  shown  themselves  ready,  not  only  to  procure 
all  possible  information,  but  to  take  great  trouble 
outside  their  mere  official  duties,  in  taking  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  children. 

A  great  defect,  however,  in  the  English  Courts 
as  compared  with  the  American  is  the  absence  in 
the  former  of  medical  reports.  This  absence  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  divergence  of  views  as  to 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  In  England  it  is 
thought  sufficient  to  divide  children  into  the  two 
classes  of  normal  and  mentallv  defective,  but  in 
America  the  child’s  physical  and  mental  condition 
is  in  all  respects  fully  reported  upon  and  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  submitted  that  without  such  a 
report,  and  without  the  means  of  acting  upon  it, 
children’s  cases  cannot  be  fully  and  efficiently 
dealt  with. 


CHAPTER  III:  REFORMATORY 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

<]}  Historical  Sketch.  Children  Who  May  be  Sent. 
Present  Positio?i  of  the  Schools.  Private  v.  State 
Ownership .  Management.  Classification.  Training. 
Nautical.  Trades.  Agriculture.  Discipline.  Self- 
government.  Boarding  Out.  Girls'  Schools.  Training 
of  Girls.  Outside  Influences.  Summary  of  Conclusions. 

THE  religious  and  moral  revival  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  with  it 
a  hitherto  little-felt  interest  in  the  welfare 
alike  of  adult  criminals  and  delinquent  children, 
one  of  its  outward  manifestations  being  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Philanthropic  Society.  Its  object  was 
to  look  after  the  children  of  convicts  and  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  the  younger  criminals  with  a 
view  to  their  reform. 

Working  at  first  without  legal  recognition, 
it  succeeded  in  securing  in  some  cases  pardons 
made  conditional  upon  the  youthful  offender 
undergoing  the  discipline  of  the  society’s  insti¬ 
tutions. 

In  1837,  the  Parkhurst  Act  was  passed,  which 
established  a  prison  for  those  under  18  years  of 
age  who  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation. 
This  prison  accommodated  600  inmates  and  was 
run  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  a  modern  Borstal 
institution,  though  with  far  stricter  discipline. 
The  inmates  attended  school  on  certain  days  and 
did  agricultural  work  on  the  adjoining  farm;  a 
few  being  taught  useful  trades.  If  after  two  years, 
a  good  character  was  earned,  the  youth  was  then 
sent  to  Australia.  By  degrees  the  system  deve¬ 
loped  and  the  society  was  enabled  to  make  greater 
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use  of  their  farm  school  at  Redhill,  originally 
established  in  the  year  1788. 

Between  1846  and  1854  various  efforts  were 
made  to  pass  a  Reformatory  School  Act,  and  in  the 
latter  year  Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  in  doing 
this.  In  1857  the  Act  was  amended,  and  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Turner,  who  had  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  promoting  the  scheme,  was  appointed  inspector 
of  prisons  and  reformatories.  “  Nothing,”  he 
wrote,  “  has  been  more  certainly  demonstrated  in 
the  practical  development  of  the  reformatory 
system  than  that  juvenile  crime  has  comparatively 
little  to  do  with  any  special  depravity  of  the 
offender  and  very  much  to  do  with  parental  neglect 
and  bad  example.” 

In  1866  the  Act  was  passed  which  is  still  in 
force.  Under  its  provisions  (slightly  modified  as 
to  age)  the  following  classes  of  juvenile  offenders 
maj  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  :  — 

1 .  Children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  six¬ 
teen  who  have  been  convicted  of  any  offence 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment. 

2.  Children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  who 
have  been  so  convicted  after  a  previous  conviction 

3.  Industrial  School  children  too  unruly  to  be 
retained  in  such  schools. 

The  idea  of  an  Industrial  School  appears  to  have 
originated  in  Scotland,  the  first  being  established 
there  in  1850.  It  received  vagrant  as  wrell  as 
delinquent  children.  By  degrees  other  schools 
were  established,  and  in  1854  they  received  legal 
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recognition.  The  success  of  the  system  led  to 
its  adoption  in  England,  and  in  1857  the  first 
English  Industrial  School  Act  was  passed.  This 
was  amended  in  1866  by  an  Act  which  is  still  in 
force,  and,  with  certain  modifications,  introduced 
by  the  Children  Act,  1908,  still  remains  the  lav/. 
Section  58  of  the  last-named  Act  defines  the  classes 
of  children  who  may  now  be  sent  to  Industrial 
Schools.  It  provides  as  follows:  — 

“  Any  person  may  bring  before  a  petty  sessional 
Court  any  person  apparently  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  who  :  — 

(a)  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  (whether 
or  not  there  is  any  pretence  of  singing,  playing, 
offering  anything  for  sale,  or  otherwise),  or  being 
in  any  street,  premises,  or  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  so  begging  or  receiving  alms;  or 

(b)  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any 
home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  or  is  found  wandering  and  having  no 
parent,  or  a  parent  or  guardian  who  does  not 
exercise  proper  guardianship;  or 

(c)  is  found  destitute  not  being  an  orphan  and 
having  both  parents  or  his  surviving  parent,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  illegitimate  child  his  mother,  under¬ 
going  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment;  or 

(d)  is  under  the  care  of  a  parent  or  guardian 
who,  by  reason  of  criminal  or  drunken  habits,  is 
unfit  to  have  the  care  of  the  child;  or 

(e)  is  the  daughter,  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  of  a  father  who  has  been  con- 
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victed  of  an  offence  under  Section  4  or  5  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  1885,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  any  of  his  daughters,  whether  legitimate 
or  illegitimate;  or 

(f)  frequents  the  company  of  any  reputed  thief 
or  of  any  common  or  reputed  prostitute;  or 

(g)  is  lodging  or  residing  in  a  house  or  the  part 
of  a  house  used  by  any  prostitute  for  the  purpose 
of  prostitution,  or  is  otherwise  living  in  circum¬ 
stances  calculated  to  cause,  encourage,  or  favour 
the  seduction  or  prostitution  of  the  child 

and  the  Court  .  .  .  may  order  him  to  be  sent 

to  an  Industrial  School.55 

It  will  be  observed  that  Industrial  Schools  have 
accordingly  two  functions,  which,  theoretically  at 
least,  should  be  wholly  distinct.  Their  first  object 
is  to  act  as  reformatories  for  the  younger  and  less 
hardened  delinquent  children,  and  their  second  to 
provide  for  those  who,  through  no  fault  whatever 
of  their  own,  are  found  living  in  undesirable  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  the  evil  propensities  of  their 
parents. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE 

SCHOOLS 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  position  and 
the  work  of  the  schools  at  the  present  time  might 
be  here  treated,  viz.,  by  giving  a  careful,  systema¬ 
tic,  and  analytical  account  based  on  Home  Office 
statistics,  or  by  simply  recording  my  own  views 
and  impressions  derived  from  visiting  a  good 
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many  schools  and  by  coming  in  direct  contact  with 
a  fairly  large  number  of  the  inmates,  both  before 
and  after  conviction.  I  have  felt  that  the  latter 
course  would  be  of  greater  interest  and  utility, 
as  the  Departmental  reports  are  open  to  all,  and 
complete  and  accurate  information  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  be  there  obtained.  I  have  only  seen  a 
limited  number  of  schools,  but  I  think  they  in¬ 
clude  schools  of  every  kind  and  that  they  are  fairly 
typical  of  the  remainder.  I  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  visiting  several  in  company  with  the  late 
C.  E.  B.  Russell,  H.M.  Chief  Inspector,  and  of 
many  a  long  talk  with  him  on  this  subject,  in 
which  we  were  both  so  deeply  interested.  His 
recent  death  has  been  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the 
certified  schools  under  his  care.  His  whole  heart 
was  in  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  His 
life,  even  before  he  became  Chief  Inspector,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  boys,  and  I  have 
never  known  any  man  who  could  more  readily 
enter  into  their  point  of  view,  or  more  quickly  and 
effectually  establish  friendly  relations  with  each. 
The  visit  of  the  Chief  Inspector  was,  to  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  schools  at  least,  not  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded,  but  a  joy  to  which  to  look  forward. 
Wholly  free  as  he  was  from  any  mere  sentimental¬ 
ism,  he  showed  the  strongest  determination  to  pro¬ 
tect  every  child  under  his  charge  from  injustice 
and  unkindness,  and  to  secure  the  best  possible 
conditions  of  life  in  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Whilst  his  sound  commonsense  was 
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never  carried  away  by  fads,  he  gladly  welcomed 
every  suggestion  which  could  raise  the  tone  of  the 
schools  under  his  care,  and  showed  his  broad¬ 
mindedness  by  his  approval  of  that  great,  but 
daring  experiment,  “  The  Little  Commonwealth.” 
One  of  the  very  last  acts  of  his  life  was  his  visit 
to  this  colony  and  his  recommendation  to  the 
Home  Office,  which  has  since  been  carried  out, 
that  it  should  be  certified  as  a  Reformatory  for 
boys  and  girls.  This  is  the  boldest  and  most 
hopeful  step  that  has  ever  been  taken  since  refor¬ 
matories  were  first  instituted,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  have  very  far-reaching  effects 
upon  the  whole  reformatory  and  industrial  school 
system.  (See  pp.  145-164.) 

Although  he  has  been,  of  course,  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  views  expressed  in  this  chapter,  I 
feel  sure  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  broad  lines  upon  which  he  acted, 
and  I  can  never  forget  my  great  indebtedness  to 
him  for  the  insight  he  gave  me  into  the  splendid 
work  which  he  did  so  successfully.  The  zeal, 
however  great,  of  a  government  department  or 
official  for  developing  and  improving  the  schools 
upon  right  lines,  can  only  bring  about  the  best 
results  if  it  is  approved  by  public  opinion  and 
assisted  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  themselves. 
It  is  in  the  hope  that,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
views  and  impressions  of  one  quite  outside  the 
department  may  help  in  this  direction  that  they 
are  here  set  down. 
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When  one  considers  that  about  3,600  boys  and 
850  girls  are  annually  sent  to  Industrial,  and  1,200 
boys  and  140  girls  to  Reformatory  Schools,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  public  interest  is  taken  in 
their  fate  when  they  get  there.  The  popular  view 
is  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  children  of  the 
State  and  the  State  must  look  after  them,  and 
there  the  matter  ends.  Yet  the  State  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  its  citizens,  and  the  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  citizen  for  the  act  of  all  is 
in  no  respect  so  great  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
children. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  majority 
of  these  schools  are  private  institutions.  Many 
are  owned  and  managed  entirely  by  private  per¬ 
sons,  a  few  by  societies,  a  few  by  religious  com¬ 
munities,  and  a  few  more  by  the  education  com¬ 
mittees  of  various  County  Councils.  The  direct 
control  of  the  State  over  them  is  thus  limited. 
The  Home  Secretary  has  the  right,  through  his 
inspectors,  to  visit  and  on  their  advice  to  refuse 
the  certificate  which  secures  a  government  grant 
to  the  school,  but  here  his  power  practically  ends. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  of  course,  natural 
that  they  should  vary  greatly,  but,  since  none  of 
them  could  continue  without  the  government  cer¬ 
tificate  and  grant,  they  have  all  of  necessity  to 
conform,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspector.  His  task  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  one,  requiring 
the  utmost  tact  combined  with  a  love  for  and 
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understanding  of  children  and  earnest  desire  for 
their  welfare. 

That  Mr.  Russell  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
every  school  in  the  country  to  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  that  he  worked  upon 
the  most  modern  and  enlightened  lines,  there  can 
be  no  question,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  would 
have  been  the  first  to  agree  that  very  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  before  they  attain  that  standard 
of  perfection  to  which  the  nation  has  a  right  to 
aspire.  The  more  public  opinion  is  interested  in 
this  question,  the  more  quickly  and  easily  will  this 
result  be  obtained. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  all  imperfections,  the 
schools  are  undoubtedly  doing  a  valuable  work, 
although  I  believe  them  capable  of  doing  a  much 
more  valuable  one.  I  have  seen  many  good  ones, 
a  few  of  unusual  excellence,  and  only  one  that 
seemed  to  me  to  be  bad.  I  have,  however,  again 
visited  this  particular  school  and  found  that  the 
influence  of  the  Chief  Inspector  had  brought  about 
a  change.  A  most  excellent  superintendent  has 
now  been  appointed,  and  he  is  working  hard 
under  most  difficult  conditions  to  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  school. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  various  superin¬ 
tendents  who  have  always  given  me  the  most 
cordial  welcome  on  my  quite  unexpected  visits, 
and  have  assisted  me  in  every  way  in  thoroughly 
investigating  the  conditions  of  the  school,  and 
talking  privately,  if  I  wished,  to  any  of  the  in- 
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mates.  I  have  called  at  different  times  of  the  day 
and  seen  the  children  in  all  the  various  conditions 
of  their  school  life. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
The  tone  of  a  school  depends  primarily  upon  its 
superintendent,  who  is  appointed  by  the  committee 
of  management.  As  these  committees  are  asso¬ 
ciations  of  private  persons  with  varying  aims  and 
ideals,  it  follows  that  the  schools  also  vary  greatly. 
To  some  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school 
is  chiefly  important,  to  others  material  prosperity, 
to  others  discipline,  and  to  others  again  generaj 
efficiency.  Such  uniformity  as  exists  is  secured 
by  the  influence  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  who  advise 
and  persuade,  and,  if  necessary,  threaten.  If  their 
suggestions  are  systematically  disregarded  the 
school  can  be  closed,  but  as  there  are  too  few, 
rather  than  too  many,  schools,  and  as  large  sums 
of  money  have  often  been  expended  upon  them, 
this  is  a  course  which  a  Chief  Inspector  is  neces¬ 
sarily  reluctant  to  recommend.  The  fitness  of  a 
superintendent  for  his  position  is  of  such  para¬ 
mount  importance,  that  it  must  be  secured,  how¬ 
ever,  at  all  costs,  even  that  of  closing  of  the  school, 
and  I  have  accordingly  found  that  most  superin¬ 
tendents  are  admirably  chosen,  and  take  a  deep  and 
real  interest  in  their  difficult  work.  Great  as  is 
the  influence  possessed  by  the  headmaster  of  a 
public  school,  that  of  the  superintendent  is  far 
greater.  He  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  boys 
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under  him  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  un¬ 
broken  by  holidays  and  home  influences.  He  has 
further  enormous  power  over  each  boy’s  present 
and  future  welfare.  With  him  it  mainly  rests 
whether  a  boy  shall  be  allowed  out  on  licence, 
what  trade  he  shall  follow,  and  what  becomes  of 
him  when  he  leaves  the  school. 

The  Committee  has,  of  course,  theoretically, 
the  control  of  these  matters,  but  it  is  upon  the 
advice  of  the  superintendent  that  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  in  practice  to  act.  The  position  of  super¬ 
intendent  is  one  which  requires  unusual  qualities 
of  character,  sympathy,  knowledge,  experience 
and  ability.  It  further  carries  with  it  such  power 
for  good  or  evil,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its 
importance  as  a  profession  has  been  too  little 
realised. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PRIVATE 
MANAGEMENT 

How  far  it  is  desirable  that  the  schools  should 
remain  under  private  management  instead  of 
direct  State  control  is  a  question  of  much  impor¬ 
tance.  Undoubtedly  the  private  managers  have  a 
strong  historic  claim.  It  was  owing  to  the  kindly 
feeling  and  initiative  of  their  predecessors  that 
the  schools  originally  came  into  existence,  and 
considerable  sums  from  private  sources  have  been 
spent  upon  the  buildings.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
private  managers  can  take  a  greater  interest  in,  and 
make  better  after-provision  for  the  boys  and  girls 
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under  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  present  system.  Although  the 
State  and  the  local  authorities  contribute  the  entire 
necessary  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  inmate,  they  have  no  direct  control  over 
the  expenditure.  The  more  children  there  are  in 
a  school,  the  more  easily  it  is  made  to  pay  its  way. 
Hence,  if  a  school  is  short  in  numbers,  it  is  a 
great  temptation  to  keep  children  too  long  in  it, 
instead  of  letting  them  out  on  licence.  The  better 
behaved  the  boy  or  girl  may  be,  the  greater  is  the 
natural  unwillingness  of  the  managers  to  allow 
him  or  her  to  go,  and  the  more  inefficient  is  the 
management  and  the  less  scrupulous  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  the  greater  the  unwillingness  to  part  with 
the  best  inmates,  since  these  not  only  have  a  re¬ 
straining  influence  upon  the  others,  but  earn 
money  for  the  school.  Thus  the  least  efficient 
schools  retain  their  boys  and  girls  longest.  This, 
it  is  submitted,  is  a  real  evil,  and  it  is  one  which 
it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Home  Office  to  control. 
The  Industrial  Schools  insist  that  children  shall  be 
committed  to  them  until  sixteen,  and  the  Refor¬ 
matory  Schools  until  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
magistrate,  therefore,  has  no  power  in  the  matter, 
although  he  may  be  convinced  that  a  much  shorter 
period  of  detention  would  be  sufficient.  The 
Home  Office  can  recommend  that  a  particular 
child  shall  be  allowed  out  on  licence,  but  if  the 
managers  reply  that  in  their  judgment  it  is  not  a 
proper  case  for  discharge,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
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Home  Office  to  insist,  although,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  late  Chief  Inspector  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
when  he  was  convinced  that  this  is  the  right 
course.  Many  children  are  undoubtedly  detained 
in  schools  far  too  long.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  child, 
who  is  thus  handicapped  in  making  a  start  in  life, 
a  wrong  to  the  parents,  to  whom  he  could  be  of 
assistance,  and  a  wrong  to  the  community  which 
has  to  pay  for  his  keep  in  the  school.  As  long  ago 
as  1895  the  Departmental  Committee  reported: 
“  The  licensing  system  should  be  far  more  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  for  both  boys  and  girls;  a  child  should 
be  licensed  out  at  the  earliest  moment  he  is  fit  to 
god’  Since  then  licensing  out  has,  of  course, 
greatly  increased;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  least  enlightened  schools 
which  make  the  smallest  use  of  it.  If  all  schools 
were  under  direct  State  control  early  and  uniform 
licensing  out  could,  of  course,  be  much  more 
generally  secured. 

“  Early  licensing  out,”  said  Mr.  Russell  in  his 
report  for  the  year  1916,  “  is  in  more  general  use 
and  the  number  of  cases  in  which,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant  it  .  .  .  children  are  being 

allowed  to  return  home  within  eighteen  months  of 
their  committal  is  very  satisfactory.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  that  whenever  possible  Reformatory 
boys  and  girls  should  be  tried  on  licence  within 
three  years  of  their  committal.  ...  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  the  bad  home  so 
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much  as  bad  companionship  that  leads  to  a  lad's 
downfall.” 

If  private  ownership  is  to  continue,  it  is  at  least 
essential  that  greater  powers  should  be  conferred 
on  the  Chief  Inspector  of  affixing  a  series  of  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  granting  of  his  certificate  and  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  dictate  to  every  school  supported  by 
a  public  grant  the  exact  lines  upon  which  it  should 
be  conducted,  the  class  of  boys,  or  girls,  which  it 
should  receive,  the  special  nature  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  should  be  given  in  it,  and  the  cases 
that  should  be  transferred  to  other  schools. 

Where  the  managers  of  a  school  refuse  an  ap¬ 
plication  by  the  parents  of  a  child  for  discharge 
on  licence,  the  Court  which  originally  made  the 
order  should  have  power  to  vary  or  discharge  it. 
There  is  a  direct  precedent  for  this  in  the  case  of 
children  placed  on  probation.  The  reports  of 
the  Court  missionary  and  the  attendance  officers 
as  to  the  improvement,  or  otherwise,  of  the  home 
conditions  of  the  parents  would  place  the  magis¬ 
trate  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  are  the 
managers  of  the  school,  and  it  is  clearly  more  in 
the  interests  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  that 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  child  was  being 
detained  for  an  unduly  long  period  of  time  should 
finally  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  judicial  tribunal 
rather  than  in  those  of  a  body  of  private  indivi¬ 
duals  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  issue.  The 
Court  should  further  be  given  power,  when  pass¬ 
ing  sentence  of  detention  in  a  school,  to  fix  a  date 
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upon  which  the  question  should  come  up  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration.  This  would  be  an  immense 
inducement  to  the  child  to  do  well  in  school  and 
to  the  parents  to  improve  the  home  conditions, 
while  in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  parents  had 
disappeared  or  abandoned  all  interest  in  him,  the 
Court  would  be  enabled  to  protect  his  interests 
by  insisting  that  he  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  obtaining  a  discharge  on  licence  if  suit¬ 
able  work  were  forthcoming  for  him.  “  I  am 
confident,’5  wrote  Mr.  Russell  in  the  report  above 
quoted,  “  that  long  periods  of  detention  in  any 
institution,  no  matter  how  excellent  it  may  be, 
do  not  quicken,  but  rather  deaden,  the  intelli¬ 
gence.” 

CLASSIFICATION 

A  further  serious  drawback  to  separate  private 
management  is  that  it  makes  any  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  children  are  sent 
to  Industrial  Schools  on  two  entirely  different 
grounds,  and  these  different  classes  of  children  are 
in  practice  all  sent  to  the  same  school.  Thus  it 
may  happen  that  a  girl  of  thirteen  who  has  been 
living  with  prostitutes,  a  girl  of  twelve  who  is  a 
thief,  and  a  destitute  child  of  four  found  wander¬ 
ing  may  all  be  sent  to  the  same  school  on  the  same 
day.  This  condition  of  things  has  often  been 
strongly  commented  upon,  and  it  has  been  urged 
that  delinquent  and  merely  unfortunate  children 
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should  be  received  at  different  schools.  While  it 
may  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  greater 
differentiation  by  age,  I  question  whether  the 
mingling  of  delinquent  and  unfortunate  children 
is  as  great  an  evil  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
The  fact  is  that  the  commission  by  a  child  of  a 
particular  offence  by  no  means  necessarily  points 
to  any  abnormal  evil  in  the  child’s  own  nature. 
The  plucky,  high-spirited  boy  with  no  natural  out¬ 
let  for  his  spirits  is  much  more  likely  to  do  wilful 
damage,  or  even  to  commit  burglary  than  the 
mean  and  cowardly  one.  Being  less  afraid  of 
punishment,  he  is  also  more  likely,  if  the  home 
control  is  insufficient,  to  continue  his  misdeeds  and 
so  end  in  an  Industrial  or  Reformatory  School. 
He  is  often  far  less  morally  corrupt  than  the  child 
who  has  lived  in  vicious  surroundings  but  has 
never  been  caught  in  the  actual  commission  of  an 
offence.  The  former,  under  good  influences  and 
with  a  proper  outlet  for  his  ambition  and  high 
spirits,  will  soon  become  a  credit  to  his  school, 
while  the  latter  will  often  remain  a  source  of 
trouble  to  it.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  a 
differentiation  of  classes  for  different  schools,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  differentiation  should  not 
depend  upon  the  particular  charge  on  which  the 
child  was  committed.  The  true  basis  should  be, 
not  that  of  what  the  child  now  is,  but  of  what  can 
be  ultimately  made  of  him. 

At  present  each  school  is  an  individual  and  self- 
sufficient  entity,  having  no  correlation  with  other 
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schools.  It  is  impossible,  even  after  the  most 
careful  enquiry,  for  the  Court  or  the  County 
Council  Committee,  to  determine  upon  a  child’s 
future,  and  it  consequently  happens  that  a  boy 
who  longs  for  the  country  and  would  make  an 
excellent  agricultural  labourer,  is  shut  up  in  a  Lon¬ 
don  school  to  learn  a  trade  which  he  dislikes,  while 
the  farm  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  with  many 
acres  of  ground,  find  that  at  least  half  their  boys 
are  unfitted  for  agriculture,  and  so  employ  them 
in  workshops.  Many  boys,  again,  with  a  real 
desire  for  the  sea,  find  their  way  to  inland  schools 
where  there  is  no  nautical  training  whatever.  In 
order  to  try  and  provide  for  the  varying  needs 
and  capacities  of  their  inmates,  each  school  is  now 
obliged  to  struggle  to  supply  as  many  different 
kinds  of  training  as  possible,  with  a  consequent 
lack  of  real  efficiency  in  any.  Although  the 
Home  Office  urges  upon  managers  the  desirability 
of  transferring  boys  with  no  taste  for  the  sea  from 
nautical  schools,  and  boys,  who  have  that  taste,  to 
such  schools,  this  would  obviously  be  only  a  very 
partial  solution  of  the  difficulty,  even  if  managers 
showed  a  greater  readiness  than  they  do  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion. 

If,  however,  all  schools  were  under  direct  state 
control,  the  difficulty  would  be  greatly  lessened, 
and  a  much  higher  standard  of  technical  efficiency 
attained.  A  boy,  after  some  time  spent  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  or  general  school,  where  his  character, 
tastes  and  abilities  could  be  studied,  would  be 
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drafted  on,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  less,  to  a 
nautical,  farm,  engineering,  military,  or  other 
special  school.  Such  school,  having  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  technical  instruction  in  one  particular  subject, 
could  procure  the  best  teachers  and  material,  and 
provide  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  such 
instruction. 

In  the  same  way  different  standards  of  discipline 
could  be  provided  in  different  general  schools.  A 
boy  who  had  proved  diligent,  and  of  good  con¬ 
duct,  could  be  sent  to  a  school  with  a  less  rigid 
discipline,  a  boy  who  had  been  unruly  and  ill- 
behaved  to  a  school  with  more  rigid  discipline. 
This  would  not  only  be  an  immense  incentive  to 
good  conduct,  but  the  relaxation  of  discipline  in 
the  final  school  would  prove  a  preparation  for 
complete  freedom  in  the  world  outside. 

The  principles  of  u  The  Little  Commonwealth” 
(whose  work  is  considered  in  a  later  chapter)  would 
form  an  excellent  basis  for  the  government  of,  at 
least,  the  higher  class  of  school,  if  not  of  all 
schools. 

It  is  submitted,  then,  that  the  balance  of  advan¬ 
tage  is  strongly  in  favour  of  direct  state  control. 

TRAINING 

That  the  training  and  discipline  of  Industrial 
and  Reformatory  Schools  form  an  excellent  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Army,  the  mercantile  marine,  and, 
indirectly,  the  Royal  Navy,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  The  high  standard  of  conduct  required  for 
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recruits  to  the  last-named  service  has  made  it 
necessary,  in  most  cases,  for  boys  from  schools 
to  serve  first  in  the  merchant  service,  when, 

if  they  have  there  earned  a  good  charac¬ 

ter,  they  can  be  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Navy.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  boys,  in  Industrial  Schools 
at  all  events,  are  of  really  depraved  character,  it 
would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  make  an  entry  to 
the  Royal  Navy  more  easy  for  boys  who  have 
done  well  at  school.  And  this  has  been  recently 
to  some  extent  done  cc  during  the  period  of 

hostilities,”  The  privilege  will,  however,  no 
doubt  be  continued. 

The  record  of  the  schools  during  the  war  has 
been  a  magnificent  one,  and  gained  the  highest 
praise  from  Sir  John  Simon  when  Home  Secretary. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  the  preparation 
in  the  schools  for  civil  employment  is  by  no  means 
so  successful. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  continuous  submis¬ 
sion  to  discipline  is  to  deprive  the  subject  of  it  of 
personal  initiative.  He  has  so  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obey  orders  and  governed  by  routine  in 
every  act  of  his  life,  that,  when  these  cease,  he  too 
often  finds  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  guide  and 
control  himself.  This  is  equally  true  of  girls  as 
of  boys,  and  most  of  the  failures  of  both  on  their 
discharge  from  schools  are  due  to  this  cause.  The 
more  strict  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the 
longer  the  child  has  been  in  it,  the  greater  is  the 
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risk  of  such  failure.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  for  some  time  before  discharge  children 
should  be  given  a  very  much  larger  measure  of 
freedom,  and  taught  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
reliance.  The  best  schools,  no  doubt,  do  their 
utmost  to  secure  this  end,  but  under  the  present 
system  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  fully.  A  correlation 
of  schools  on  a  progressive  system,  such  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  would  greatly  minimise 
the  evil. 

NAUTICAL  TRAINING 

While  the  present  conditions  remain,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  much  more  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  nautical  training  than  is  given  at  pre¬ 
sent.  The  discipline  of  a  ship  follows  naturally 
upon  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  the  very 
characteristics  which  originally  produced  delin¬ 
quency,  when  developed  and  guided  tend  to  make 
^ood  sailors. 

O  # 

In  view  of  these  obvious  facts  it  is  strange  to 
note  that  out  of  nearly  fifty  industrial  schools  in 
England  only  four  are  nautical,  and  not  one  of 
these  is  east  of  Bristol  or  south-east  of  Cheshire; 
while  of  all  the  many  schools  in  and  around  Lon¬ 
don,  only  one  has  even  a  nautical  class,  and  this 
class  trains  not  more  than  a  dozen  boys.  In  these 
Industrial  School  boys  the  State  has  splendid  mate¬ 
rial  for  manning  her  ships;  it  is  most  regrettable 
such  material  is  not  more  fully  used.  In  my  own 
experience  I  find  the  number  of  boys  who  want  to 
be  sent  to  sea  very  large  and  quite  out  of  propor* 
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tion  to  the  nautical  training  provided  by  the 
schools.  As  it  is  usually  the  best  type  of  delin¬ 
quent  boy  who  wishes  to  go  to  sea,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  hard  that  the  young  Londoner  fitted  for 
nautical  training  in  an  Industrial  School  can  only 
receive  it  in  Cornwall,  Cheshire,  Wales,  or  North¬ 
umberland.  He  is  thus  cut  off  entirely  from  his 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  who  gradually  lose 
all  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  him.  When  his 
training  is  finished  he  is  sent  off  to  sea,  with  all 
home  ties  destroyed,  friendless  and  lonely,  with 
no  one  to  take  a  pride  in  his  success  and  good 
conduct,  and  no  home  to  welcome  him  on  his 
return  from  a  voyage. 

There  are  several  training  ships  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  work  for  destitute  boys,  but  these  will  not 
take  delinquent  ones;  and  I  know  of  no  more 
useful,  or  hopeful,  philanthropic  enterprise  that 
could  be  undertaken  than  the  provision  of  train¬ 
ing  ships  on  the  Thames,  to  which  boys  from  the 
London  Courts  could  be  sent.  There  should  be 
at  least  two  of  these,  one  certified  as  an  Industrial 
School,  and  one  for  boys  on  probation  who  could, 
after  a  comparatively  short  stay,  be  drafted  on  to 
ships.  The  latter,  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  shipping  companies,  barge  owners,  &c.,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  berths  for  their  boys. 
At  present  there  is  not  only  no  such  ship,  but  there 
is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  home  or  institution  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  undertake  this  work,  and  boys  on  proba¬ 
tion  wishing  to  go  to  sea  have  to  be  sent  to  Liver- 
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pool  or  Cardiff.  The  respectable  and  hard-work* 
ing  father  of  a  wild  and  unruly  boy  will  often  say 
to  me:  “  Can’t  you  send  him  to  sea,  sir?  He 
would  do  well  there.”  When  I  am  obliged  to 
point  out  that  this  involves  his  going  to  a  home 
in  Liverpool,  such  a  man  will  hesitate  to  give  his 
approval.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  going  to 
Liverpool  means  not  only  temporary  residence 
there,  but  shipping  on  a  vessel  the  port  of  origin 
of  which  is  Liverpool,  and  which  will  never,  in  all 
probability,  put  in  to  any  port  nearer  London.  A 
further  and  a  very  serious  drawback  is  that  the 
boy  thus  sent  loses  all  touch  with  the  Court  mis¬ 
sionary,  under  whose  probation  he  is  nominally 
placed.  In  the  case  of  boys  on  probation,  too,  the 
homes  are  generally  fairly  good,  and  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  any  reason  for  separating  them  entirely  from 
their  parents.  Will  no  public  body  or  private 
philanthropist  come  forward  to  supply  this  need? 

TRADES 

The  great  majority  of  school  inmates,  however, 
will  depend  ultimately  for  a  living  upon  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  some  trade,  and  the  teaching  of  such 
trades  is  the  chief  underlying  idea  of  the  whole 
system.  Nearly  all  schools  ror  boys  teach  tailor¬ 
ing,  boot-making,  carpentry,  and  baking;  many 
add  blacksmith’s  work  and  plumbing  and  some 
few  printing.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  teaching 
is  based  too  much  upon  the  idea  of  doing  work 
of  direct  and  immediate  use  to  the  school  rather 
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than  upon  securing  to  the  boys  the  complete  train¬ 
ing  which  wrould  best  insure  practical  proficiency 
in  each  particular  trade.  Thus  tailoring  and  boot¬ 
making  are  almost  universally  taught,  because  the 
boys  must  have  clothes  and  boots,  and  such  things 
also  need  constant  repair.  It  is  clear  that  such 
work  done  for  school  purposes  is  not  the  class  of 
work  that  commands  good  wages  outside,  valuable 
as  it  may  well  be  to  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  or  a  colonist. 

In  November,  1916,  the  late  Chief  Inspector 
procured  a  report  to  be  made  by  an  expert  in  tailor¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  school  tailoring  shops.  It  is  a 
depressing  and  unsatisfactory  one.  “  The  work,55 
writes  the  expert,  “  is  invariably  of  a  rough 
character,  as  the  materials  for  the  school  use  of 
such  boys  must  be  very  strong  and  unyielding  and 
differ  from  the  materials  usually  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ordinary  tailoring.  It  is  not  possible 
to  introduce  a  fine  class  of  workmanship  in  such 
materials.  The  work  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
rough  and  clumsy  nature,  and  however  expert  a 
boy  may  become  on  such  a  task,  his  knowledge  is 
of  little  use  and  has  slight  commercial  value  when 
he  leaves  the  school.  .  .  .  Not  five  per  cent, 

of  the  boys  under  instruction  can  work  a  passable 
button-hole.  They  have  never  seen  a  braided 
edge,  a  neat  outside  breast  pocket,  or  a  fashionably 
finished  cuff.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  experienced 

by  certain  school  managers  in  getting  employment 
for  the  boys  when  their  term  is  completed  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  technical  skill  of  the  boys  is 
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quite  inadequate.  When  they  do  start  on  ordinary 
work  they  have  to  unlearn  their  clumsy  methods 
and  practically  start  afresh  on  regularly  recognised 
lines.  As  a  consequence  they  only  receive  the 
wages  that  would  be  paid  to  a  beginner.  The 
boys,  after  four  years’  instruction,  start  work  at 
6s.  and  8s.  a  week.” 

What  is  true  of  tailoring  must  be  at  least 
equally  true  of  boot-making,  since,  outside  the 
schools,  all  boots  but  those  requiring  the  highest 
class  of  work  are  made  by  machinery. 

Carpentering  is  no  doubt  on  a  much  better 
footing;  indeed,  to  one  like  myself  who  has  no 
technical  knowledge,  this  work  in  many  of  the 
schools  would  seem  to  be  admirable,  and  much 
attention  is  often  paid  to  the  finer  kind  of  work 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  drawing  necessary  for 
carrying  it  out. 

The  point  is  not  so  much  the  quality  of  the 
training  at  the  school  as  the  value  to  the  boy  after 
he  has  left  it,  and  on  this  point  the  Departmental 
figures  throw  much  light.  Thus,  in  19 11,  there 
were  nearly  9,000  boys  at  work  of  various  kinds 
who  had  been  discharged  from  certified  schools 
during  the  previous  three  years.  Out  of  this 
great  number  only  1 5 1  were  employed  as  shoe¬ 
makers,  1 61  as  tailors,  134  as  carpenters,  67  as 
bakers,  and  36  as  blacksmiths,  yet  nearly  all  of  the 
9,000  had  been  taught  one  or  other  of  these  five 
trades  while  in  school.  From  this  it  follows  not 
only  that  the  training  of  two,  three,  or  four  years 
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was  practically  wasted,  but  that  boys  leaving  certi¬ 
fied  schools  at  sixteen  have  to  start  their  new  work 
on  the  same  level,  and  at  much  the  same  wages,  as 
the  boys  of  fourteen  fresh  from  the  elementary 
schools,  while  the  boys  of  their  own  age  from  the 
latter  schools  have  acquired  a  skill  and  knowledge 
of  the  particular  trade  (if  it  be  a  skilled  trade)  to 
which  those  from  the  former  cannot  hope  for 
nearly  two  years  to  attain.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  learning  of  any  trade  is  not  without 
both  educational  and  moral  value,  but  at  a  time 
when  special  knowledge  is  of  so  great  moment, 
this  admission  is  hardly  a  justification  of  the 
system. 

A  further  serious  defect  of  the  schools,  if  an 
outsider  may  venture  to  judge,  is  the  complete 
want  of  any  higher  technical  and  scientific  teach¬ 
ing.  In  none,  for  instance,  is  there  any  training 
in  electrical  work,  in  skilled  engineering,  or  in  the 
practical  chemistry  now  essential  to  so  many 
trades. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  under  the  present 
system  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  such 
training.  With  the  remedy  for  this  I  have  already 
dealt.  On  the  vital  importance  of  it  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  the  boys  themselves  I  need  not  lay 
further  emphasis. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  is  at  present  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  a  few  schools.  That  so  many 
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schools  should  be  situated  in  populous  areas  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  would  seem  to  be 
utterly  without  adequate  reason.  There  are  in 
London  alone  over  1,000  boys  and  200  girls 
shut  up  in  Industrial  Schools,  and  almost  every 
one  of  these  would  be  in  every  way  far  better  in 
the  country.  In  one  London  school  there  are  200 
boys  with  nothing  but  an  asphalte  playground,  so 
small  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  this 
number  can  use  it  at  one  time.  This  is  unfair  to 
the  masters  and  unfair  to  the  boys,  as  well  as 
being  uneconomical  and  unhealthy.  However 
careful  the  training  and  sympathetic  the  superin¬ 
tendence,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  boys 
should  look  sallow,  depressed  and  often  sullen. 
Another  London  school,  which  sends  many  boys 
on  discharge  to  farms,  makes  a  brave  but  rather 
pathetic  attempt  to  prepare  them  for  this  by  in¬ 
struction  in  a  very  sooty  garden  of  about  half  an 
acre.  The  sites  of  both  these  schools  are  valuable, 
and  the  price  they  would  realise  would  purchase 
many  good  acres  of  rich  country  ground.  As  a 
contrast  to  these  most  unfavourable  conditions, 
one  may  instance  a  large  school  in  the  Midlands 
with  as  perfectly  arranged  a  model  farm  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  and  a  Reformatory  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Counties  with  nearly  200  acres  of  some  of  the 
most  beautifully  situated  land  in  England,  but 
under  the  present  system  the  boys  in  all  these 
schools,  whether  town  or  country,  are  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  same  industrial  training.  Until  many 
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more  schools  are  transferred  to  the  country,  it  is 
surely  essential  that  boys  in  farm  schools  should 
be  engaged  almost  wholly  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  need  for  better  trained  agricultural  labourers 
is  vital,  but  the  nation  (that  should  have  absolute 
control  over  these  children,  for  whom  it  is  directly 
responsible)  is  allowing  one  of  the  best  opportu¬ 
nities  of  making  valuable  use  of  them  to  be  largely 
wasted.  My  own  experience  of  London  children 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  desire 
amongst  them  for  the  better  and  more  healthy  life 
of  the  country,  induced  largely,  I  imagine,  by  the 
admirable  work  of  the  various  holiday  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  increasing  attention  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  to  nature  study.  Next  to  being 
sent  to  sea,  I  find  the  desire  to  be  sent  into  the 
country  the  most  common,  and  it  is  surely  one 
which,  in  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  gratified.  As  in  the  case  of 
would-be  sailors  I  have  urged  the  provision  of 
training  ships,  so  in  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  who 
love  the  country  I  would  earnestly  advocate  small 
farm  colonies,  not  too  far  from  London,  not  only 
as  certified  schools,  but  as  places  to  which  children 
on  probation  could  be  sent.  Such  colonies,  by 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  neighbouring  farmers, 
would  easily  be  able  to  find  employment  for  their 
inmates,  and  could  also  provide  board  and  lodging 
for  those  who  obtained  it. 

The  reluctance  of  the  schools  to  train  boys  for 
agricultural  work  is,  I  think,  due  to  several  causes. 
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In  the  first  place,  few,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  have 
the  proper  opportunities;  in  the  second,  superin¬ 
tendents  are  seldom  selected  for  particular  know¬ 
ledge  of,  or  interest  in,  agriculture.  In  the  third, 
the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  are  low, 
and  the  schools  have  a  not  unnatural  desire  to 
show  in  their  “  after  care  ”  returns  good  financial 
results  following  from  their  instructions.  The 
fourth,  and  perhaps  most  effective,  reason  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  good  farmers  who  will 
“  board  in  ”  their  boy  workers.  This  last  reason 
has  led  to  boys  being  largely  licensed  out  to 
farms  in  Wales,  where  “  boarding  in  ”  is  common, 
“  A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  year,”  wrote 
Mr.  Russell,  in  the  same  report,  “  has  been  the 
disposal  to  farm  service  in  many  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  which  boys  have  not  hitherto  been  sent, 
and  where  better  chances  for  the  future  offer  them¬ 
selves  than  commonly  can  be  held  out  to  boys 
working  upon  the  small  farms  in  South  Wales, 
to  which  in  the  past  they  were  more  generally 
sent.” 

The  number  of  farmers  in  most  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  will  take  boys  to  “  live  in  ”  is  so  small, 
however,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  such 
farm  colonies  as  I  have  indicated.  Here  again  is 
an  admirable  work  waiting  to  be  carried  out  either 
by  public  bodies  or  private  philanthropists.  An 
attempt  to  start  such  a  colony  on  a  small  scale  is 
now  being  made  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
London  Police  Courts. 
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DISCIPLINE 

Officially  the  discipline  in  the  schools  varies 
little,  but  the  tone  and  feeling  vary  greatly.  How 
far  the  school  is  having  a  really  beneficial  influence 
upon  its  inmates  can  generally  be  gathered  by  a 
talk  with  them.  In  one  school  they  will  be  found 
depressed,  reserved,  and  suspicious.  If  a  remark 
is  made  to  them  they  draw  themselves  up  to  rigid 
attention,  but  reply  indifferently  and  sometimes 
sullenly.  In  another  the  boys  or  girls  are  full  of 
vitality,  proud  to  show  their  work,  ready  to  laugh, 
eager  in  their  games,  and  delighted  to  have  a 
friendly  talk  about  their  school  and  themselves. 
Even  if  the  educational  and  industrial  standard  of 
the  former  is  higher,  one  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  latter  that  is  doing  the  better  moral  work  and 
producing  in  the  end  the  better  men  and  women. 

The  great  danger  of  institutional  life  is  its 
tendency  towards  the  destruction  of  self-reliance 
and  individuality,  and  the  stricter  the  discipline 
and  the  more  systematic  the  routine  the  greater  is 
the  danger.  I  have  found  boys  in  the  best  schools 
as  well-mannered,  as  friendly,  and  as  interesting  to 
converse  with  as  the  boys  in  a  good  public  school. 
In  the  less  sympathetically  managed  schools  they 
are  simply  “  juvenile  offenders,”  and  look  it. 

Some  schools  have  adopted  the  practice  of  insti¬ 
tuting  a  boys’  scout  brigade,  membership  of  which 
is  keenly  sought  after  and  obtained  only  as  a 
reward  of  exceptionally  good  conduct.  The  boys 
elect  their  own  captain  and  have  a  room  set  apart 
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for  their  own  use.  This  is  a  valuable  incentive  to 
self-reliance  and  self-respect. 

The  monitorial  system,  though  used  largely  in 
some  schools,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  universal. 
A  great  deal  of  the  control  now  exercised  by 
masters  and  teachers  might  well  be  left  to  the  boys 
themselves.  If  the  monitors  are  elected  by 
popular  vote  it  gives  them  a  better  standing  with 
the  boys  under  them,  enables  them  to  exact 
more  willing  obedience,  and  effectually  checks 
bullying. 

One  large  boys’  school  has  established  trial  for 
all  offences  by  a  judge  and  jury  chosen  by  the  boys 
themselves.  The  superintendent  assures  me  that 
it  works  admirably,  and,  if  so,  is  worthy  of  being 
followed  in  other  schools.  The  same  system  has 
also  been  recently  adopted  in  one  of  the  girls’ 
schools,  though  there  is  no  jury.  I  have  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  sitting  of  the 
Court.  It  was  held  in  the  schoolroom  and  all  the 
inmates  were  present.  All  complaints,  whether 
by  a  mistress  or  a  girl,  are  placed  in  a  box  kept  by 
the  clerk  of  the  Court,  who  takes  out  each  in  turn 
and  reads  the  charge.  The  judge  then  asks  the 
complainant  to  make  her  statement  and  call  any 
witnesses,  and  then  calls  upon  the  defendant  and 
her  witnesses. 

The  judge  was  a  very  bright,  intelligent  girl  of 
fifteen,  possessing  both  dignity  and  humour.  Her 
decisions  were  swift  and  sensible,  and  appeared 
always  to  command  popular  approval.  She  is 
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elected  by  popular  vote  and  retains  office  until  de¬ 
posed,  or  until  she  leaves  the  school.  Her  inde¬ 
pendence  was  shown  by  her  dismissal  of  the  only 
charge  brought  by  the  superintendent,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  decision  with  complete  equanimity.  In 
one  case  the  judge  was  the  culprit,  and  passed  sen¬ 
tence  upon  herself  with  a  grave  smile,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  audience. 

The  principle  had  the  warm  approval  of  the  late 
Chief  Inspector.  “  What  I  am  anxious  should  be 
developed,5*  he  wrote,  “  .  .  .  is  the  placing  of 

responsibility  upon  boys,  allowing  them  to  govern 
themselves  in  matters  affecting  breaches  of  rules, 
&c.  .  .  .  There  is  no  more  sure  way  of  train¬ 

ing  character  than  to  trust  both  boys  and  girls  and 
to  allow  them  as  much  liberty  as  possible  during 
the  time  of  their  residence  in  the  school. 

After  all,  the  children  must  be  trusted  some  day, 
and  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
and  responsive  to  trust  before  they  p-o  out  into  the 
world.55 

In  the  March,  1917,  number  of  the  Certified 
Schools  Gazette  he  wrote  : 

“  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  might  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  time  of  officers  of  the  schools  be 
very  considerably  reduced,  but  that  by  a  wise  de¬ 
velopment  on  self-governing  lines  both  girls  and 
boys  might  be  much  strengthened  in  character,  and 
finally  sent  out  into  the  world  much  more  fitted 
to  play  their  parts  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

“  In  too  many  schools  a  dull  routine  is  followed 
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day  by  day — a  routine  which  provides  for  almost 
every  minute  from  the  time  the  child  gets  up 
until  he  or  she  goes  to  bed,  and  goes  to  bed  in¬ 
deed  in  some  schools  at  an  unreasonably  early 
hour  because,  forsooth,  c  we  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them  if  they  stayed  up  longer,  and  they 
might  get  into  mischief.’  Automatically  they  rise 
at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  like  machines  they  are  set 
to  allotted  tasks,  then  all  troop  in  to  breakfast  and 
begin  the  meal  simultaneously  after  a  solemn  and 
sometimes  lengthy  grace  has  been  said  or  sung. 
And  so  through  all  the  day,  with  only  some  short 
interval  at  noon,  the  child  in  many  a  school  be¬ 
comes  the  victim  of  a  routine  that  produces  an 
admirably  well-ordered,  tidy,  clean,  smoothly- 
working  institution ,  but  ignores  the  human  indivi¬ 
dual ,  for  whom,  after  all,  the  institution  exists. 
Thus  the  child  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a  mere 
unthinking  machine,  with  cramped  and  stunted 
soul.  So  strange  and  perverted  indeed  is  the  sys¬ 
tem,  that  from  neither  girls  nor  boys  is  any  special 
energy  or  interest  in  their  work  demanded.  No 
reward  awaits  the  child  who  performs  his  task 
more  quickly  or  better  than  another.  In  fact,  he 
may  have  to  wait  until  others  have  finished,  or 
possibly  may  immediately  be  put  on  to  some  other 
work;  but  in  no  way  is  there  any  tangible  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  child  who  in  any  direction  rises 
above  the  common  standard.  All  offences  are 
punished — often  on  quite  mechanical  principles — 
by  superintendent  or  schoolmaster,  games  are 
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supervised,  and  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a 
recreation  room,  there,  again,  constant  supervision 
is  deemed  to  be  necessary  lest  the  young  people 
should  get  into  mischief.  And,  in  fact,  if  they 
are  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  they  are  probably 
careful  not  to  disappoint  the  mistrust  reposed  in 
them.  Dormitory  doors,  alas !  in  some  schools  are 
still  locked  (to  suggest  and  encourage  abscond¬ 
ing!),  and  in  general  nothing  is  left  to  the  girls’ 
and  boys’  own  sense  of  responsibility — indeed, 
they  apparently  are  not  credited  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  sense  of  right  at  all,  but  treated  rather 
as  bound  to  do  wrong,  unless  every  kind  of  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken  to  prevent  their  showing  any 
initiative  whatever.  Character,  instead  of  being 
strengthened,  is,  I  am  much  afraid,  too  often  only 
dulled. 

“  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  great  amount 
of  the  management  of  a  school  should  not  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  inmates.  They  may,  indeed 
inevitably  will,  make  some  mistakes,  but  nothing 
could  be  more  educative,  and  it  is  far  better  that 
they  should  learn  what  mistakes  have  to  teach 
while  still  at  school  than  wait  till  they  have  left. 
Most  schools  provide  special  privileges  of  one 
kind  or  another  for  a  small  number  of  seniors, 
who  are  termed  monitors  or  N.C.O.’s,  but  rarely 
is  any  part  of  the  management  of  the  school  en¬ 
trusted  to  them,  and  almost  invariably  it  is  the 
superintendent  himself  who  appoints  such  boys. 
Now,  the  point  of  all  I  wish  to  advocate  is,  that 
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these  monitors,  or  whatever  they  may  be  termed, 
whether  boys  or  girls,  should  be  appointed,  not 
by  the  superintendent  alone,  but  by  the  secret 
votes  of  the  whole  school,  children  and  staff.  An 
alarming  suggestion,  is  it  not  ?  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  children  will  generally  choose  the  most 
dependable  of  their  companions.  This  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  few  self-governing 
schools,  and  by  the  fact  that  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  a  special  prize  is  offered  for  the  best  boy 
as  chosen  by  the  secret  vote  of  his  whole  school, 
I  have  never  known  the  superintendent  say  the 
selection  was  a  wrong  one,  and  never  has  it  failed 
to  be  almost  unanimous.  Once  elected,  the 
nominee  of  his  or  her  fellows  will  find  them  loyally 
ready  to  support  his  authority  and  anxious  to  play 
their  part  in  making  the  system  a  success.  But 
supposing  boys,  e.g.y  elect  to  an  important  position 
a  lad  who  has  won  their  admiration  solely  by  his 
prowess,  let  us  say,  on  the  football  field  ?  Well, 
if  he  prove  a  bully  or  an  incompetent  fellow,  in¬ 
capable  of  maintaining  the  best  traditions  of  the 
school,  every  boy  will  soon  have  discovered  that 
skill  at  football,  after  all,  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  life,  and  he  will  take  good  care 
to  have  more  solid  grounds  for  his  choice  at 
the  next  election.  It  will  be  just  the  same  with 
girls. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  whatever  why  all  minor 
offences,  at  all  events,  should  not  be  dealt  with  by 
the  girls  or  boys  of  a  school  themselves,  assembled 
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weekly  in  a  Court  of  their  own,  for  children  natu¬ 
rally  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  It  is  certain 
that  the  dreary  repetition  of  canings  for  every 
variety  of  error  would  no  longer  be  the  only 
method  of  correction  if  the  administration  of 
justice  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  children  them¬ 
selves;  whilst  offenders  arraigned  before  their 
peers  would  feel  a  genuine  shame  often  wanting 
in  the  presence  of  adult  lawgivers.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  seriously  children  take  the  meetings  of 
these  school  Courts,  how  decorous  is  the  beha¬ 
viour,  how  impartial  the  findings,  how  free  from 
false  sympathy  or  uncharitable  satisfaction  appear 
the  assembled  ‘  citizens,5  or  whatever  they  may 
call  themselves.” 

In  some  schools  the  children  of  school  age  are 
sent  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
practice  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  late 
Chief  Inspector.  It  keeps  the  children  in  touch 
with  the  conditions  of  outside  life,  prevents  them 
from  feeling  themselves  to  be  an  isolated  commu¬ 
nity  of  outcasts,  breaks  the  dreary  monotony  of 
institutional  life,  and  makes  the  school  itself  seem 
to  them  more  of  a  real  home.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  brighter  or  happier  group  of 
children  than  that  which  can  be  seen  any  morning 
trooping  off  from  one  of  the  large  London  girls’ 
industrial  schools  on  its  way  to  the  elementary 
school. 
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BOARDING  OUT 

Some  industrial  schools,  again,  board  out  the 
younger  children  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
Poor  Law  Schools.  This  also,  it  is  submitted,  is 
clearly  desirable.  Children  sent  to  schools  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  58,  Sub-Section  1  (b),  of 
the  Children  Act  (ante  p.  58)  are  far  more  akin 
to  destitute  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools  than  to 
juvenile  delinquents  committed  under  Section 
107  (d)  ( ante  p.  14).  The  attempted  distinction 
between  “  children  found  wandering  and  not 
having  any  home  ”  and  children  who  are  simply 
destitute  has  now  very  little  meaning  and  survives 
as  an  anachronism,  but  it  involves  the  committal 
of  the  former  class  of  children  to  an  Industrial 
School  under  the  Home  Office,  while  the  latter  are 
adopted  by  the  guardians  and  placed  in  a  Poor 
Law  School  under  the  control  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Until  the  welfare  of  all 
children  is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  Govern¬ 
ment  Department  the  anomaly  will  doubtless  con¬ 
tinue,  but  the  evil  of  it  could  be  lessened  if  all 
Industrial  Schools  made  arrangements  to  board 
out  their  younger  children.  At  present  many 
schools  do  not  take  this  course  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  tiny  children  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age  are  in  consequence  committed  to  schools  the 
inmates  of  which  are  mainly  juvenile  delinquents 
of  all  ages  up  to  fifteen.  Section  53  of  the 
Children  Act  gives  full  power  to  the  managers  of 
Industrial  Schools  to  board  out  any  child  sent  to 
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them  under  eight  years  of  age.  This  power 
should,  it  is  submitted,  be  generally  exercised. 
Out  of  1,047  children  charged  at  Old  Street  Police 
Court  in  1916,  25  were  under  seven  years  of  age, 
and  nearly  all  these  were  sent  to  schools. 

GIRLS’  SCHOOLS 

Institutional  life  is  even  less  desirable  for  girls 
than  for  boys,  and  whilst  nearly  all  the  foregoing 
remarks  apply  to  schools  for  both,  the  special 
needs  of  girls  deserve  consideration.  To  them 
more  than  to  boys,  home  life,  home  ties,  and  home 
affections  are  particularly  essential,  strict  discipline 
and  systematic  routine  more  soul-destroying  and 
morally  enervating,  individual  care,  interest  and 
affection  more  vital. 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  where  strict 
discipline  is  necessary  as  a  deterrent,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful  whether  such  treatment  is  ever  by 
itself  reformative.  Hitherto  the  wash-tub  and 
conventional  theology  combined,  in  varied  pro¬ 
portions,  have  too  often  been  regarded  as  the  sole 
cure  for  the  evil  tendencies  of  girlhood,  and  it  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  majority  of  girls 
prefer  prison  to  a  voluntary  “  home.”  One  is 
glad  to  note  that  the  schools  have,  for  the  most 
part,  attained  a  higher  ideal  than  this,  although  in 
some  there  is  still  too  great  a  tendency  to  work 
upon  the  old  lines.  Happiness  is  particularly 
essential  to  girlhood.  Boys  often  commit  offences 
out  of  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits,  girls  almost  in- 
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variably  because  they  are  neglected,  lonely  and 
miserable.  High  spirits  will  make  a  girl  im¬ 
patient  of  restraint  and  cause  her  to  risk  her  life 
in  escaping  from  confinement  in  a  home,  but  they 
will  very  seldom  make  her  a  thief.  The  last  thing 
that  was  formerly  thought  of  in  institutions  for 
girls  was  their  happiness;  it  should  be  the  first 
thing.  In  some  of  the  schools,  even  now,  there 
is  little  provision  made  for  games  or  healthy  exer¬ 
cise.  The  life  in  such  schools  is  dreary  and  mono¬ 
tonous  to  a  degree,  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  inmates,  upon  their  discharge,  try  to  find 
a  little  of  that  joy  of  life  which  they  have  never 
known  in  the  only  way  which  seems  open  to  them. 

“  As  regards  the  girls’  schools,”  wrote  Mr. 
Russell,  “  I  fear  that  there  are  still  too  many  in 
which  little  girls  are  employed  to  an  excessive 
extent  upon  heavy  household  work,  such  as  scrub¬ 
bing  and  cleaning  floors,  work  fitted  for  a  strong, 
healthy  charwoman,  but  not  at  all  suitable  for  the 
little  child  for  whom  the  Industrial  School  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  the  place  of  home,  but  for  whom  I 
have  sometimes  a  qualm  that  it  becomes  the  abode 
of  soulless  drudgery.” 

Inter-school  competitions  for  girls  are  now  held 
at  which  prizes  or  cups  are  awarded  to  the  schools 
most  successful  at  Net-ball,  Dancing,  Swimming, 
Needlework,  Recitation,  and  Singing.  These 
competitions,  instituted  by  the  Chief  Inspector, 
are  of  great  value  in  bringing  home  to  the  minds 
of  managers  and  superintendents  that  the  responsi- 
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bility  for  improvement  must  ultimately  rest  with 
them,  and  enabling  them  to  judge  how  far  their 
own  particular  school  falls  behind  others  in  various 
respects. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS 
The  problem  of  the  training  of  girls  in  a  Refor¬ 
matory  or  Industrial  School  is,  superficially,  a 
much  simpler  matter  than  that  of  boys,  but  the 
very  obviousness  of  its  solution,  viz.,  that  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  domestic  service,  is  in  itself  a  danger. 
While  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  this  is  the  most 
fitting  employment  for  the  majority  of  girls,  to 
assume  that  it  is  the  only  possible  one  is  the  very 
way  in  which  to  make  a  high-spirited  girl  revolt 
against  it.  Life  in  a  girls’  school  is  apt  to  be 
more  monotonous  than  in  a  boys’.  Scrubbing 
floors  and  washing  clothes  and  dishes  gives  no 
occupation  to  the  mind  and  is  in  itself  no  moral 
training  whatever.  Girls  to  be  healthy  and  nor¬ 
mal  need  healthy  exercise,  games,  amusement,  and 
dancing.  In  some  schools  they  get  practically 
none  of  these.  Gardening,  too,  is  a  real  and  most 
useful  pleasure  which  should  be  fully  cultivated; 
it  is  often  quite  neglected.  The  late  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  strongly  urged  this  point  in  a  circular  letter  of 
January,  1917,  pointing  out  that  a  knowledge  of 
gardening  will  make  a  girl,  should  she  come  to 
possess  a  cottage  garden  of  her  own,  not  only  a 
happier  and  better  wife  and  mother,  but  also  a 
more  useful  citizen.  “  Many  schools,”  he  wrote, 
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“  are  now  instructing  their  girls  regularly  in  gar¬ 
dening,  a  subject  which,  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  the  question  of  disposal,  should  in  future  not 
be  omitted  from  the  scheme  of  life  of  any  school. 
But  in  addition  I  should  like  to  see  an  effort  made 
to  place  the  girls,  particularly  Reformatory  girls, 
as  gardeners  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
leave  the  schools.’5 

A  large  institution  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  train¬ 
ing  place  for  domestic  service.  The  conditions  of 
living  in  one  are  so  wholly  different  from  those 
in  the  small  villa,  in  which  a  girl  will  probably 
find  her  first  situation.  In  the  former  the  food  is 
cooked  in  huge  cauldrons,  the  rooms  are  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  the  table  arrangements  are  of  the 
crudest  simplicity,  there  are  few  of  the  delicacies 
and  refinements  of  life  to  be  found  even  in  the 
humblest  suburban  home.  A  girl  going  from  such 
a  school  to  her  first  place  oftens  finds  herself  at  a 
loss  how  to  carry  out  the  simplest  domestic  duties. 
Her  mistress  thinks  her  a  fool  and  treats  her  as 
such;  the  girl  is  discouraged,  leaves  her  situation, 
and  sinks  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale,  to  hopeless 
failure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  girls  are  to  be 
trained  together  in  large  numbers  for  domestic 
service,  the  cottage  system,  adopted  in  the  Bar- 
nardo  Homes  at  Barkingside,  is  by  far  the  most 
efficient.  The  cottages  should  resemble  as  far  as 
possible  homes  of  a  similar  size  outside,  and  the 
elder  girls  should  be  more  and  more  entrusted 
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with  the  control  and  management  of  them  as  their 
time  draws  near  for  leaving.  Most  of  the  schools, 
no  doubt,  fully  realise  the  problem  indicated,  and 
are  doing  their  utmost,  and  often  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  to  solve  it.  Some  of  them  are  wonderfully 
home-like,  and  the  children  are  correspondingly 
happy,  but  in  others  the  strictly  institutional  ideas 
and  habits  still  prevail.  One  of  the  best  girls’ 
schools  I  have  seen  possesses  a  house  within  the 
grounds  entirely  set  apart  as  a  home  for  old  girls. 
It  is  complete  in  itself,  with  sitting-rooms,  kitchen, 
bedrooms,  &c.  All  former  inmates  may  come 
and  stay  there  when  they  please,  managing  the 
house  entirely  by  themselves,  while  girls  in 
service  in  the  neighbourhood  can  visit  it  at  any 
time,  obtain  a  simple  meal,  read  and  write 
there,  and  find  friends  amongst  their  former 
schoolfellows. 

OUTSIDE  INFLUENCES 
It  is  too  often  the  view  amongst  school  mana¬ 
gers  that  the  parents  of  the  children  are  thoroughly 
bad  and  undesirable  people,  and  that  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  school  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  cut  off  communication  between  parents 
and  children.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  many, 
probably  most,  cases  the  parents  are  largely  to 
blame  for  the  offences  which  have  brought  their 
children  to  the  school,  but  the  influence  of  even 
neglectful  and  careless  parents  is  not  wholly  bad, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  natural 
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affection  for  their  children  is  entirely  dead.  Many 
schools  now,  not  only  give  every  reasonable  facility 
to  the  parents  to  see  their  children  in  the  school, 
but  also  allow  the  latter  occasionally,  when  the 
home  is  fairly  good,  to  return  to  it  for  a  holiday. 
This  is  a  practice  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  universally  followed.  It  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that,  bad  as  outside  conditions 
may  be,  they  are,  after  all,  the  conditions  with 
which  children  on  discharge  will  of  necessity  be¬ 
come  familiar,  and  that  the  most  perfect  school 
ever  dreamed  of  cannot  adequately  compensate  for 
the  lost  affection  of  even  a  very  indifferent  parent. 
There  is  no  more  potent  inducement  to  neglectful 
parents,  whose  affection  for  their  children  still 
exists,  to  improve  their  home  conditions  than  the 
hope  that  by  so  doing  they  will  hasten  the  time 
when  the  boy  or  girl  will  be  able  to  return.  Even 
the  most  indifferent  mother  will  feel  a  thrill  of 
pride  and  affection  when  her  boy  returns  from  his 
training  ship  in  his  smart  uniform  with  the  stripes 
of  a  petty  officer  on  his  arm,  and  she  will  do  her 
utmost  to  prevent  his  feeling  ashamed  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  Mr.  Russell  gave  an  instance  of  a 
mother  who  had  been  addicted  to  drink  and  with 
a  very  unsatisfactory  home.  So  anxious,  how¬ 
ever,  was  she  to  see  her  boy  that  when  the  holiday 
time  approached  the  education  authorities  were 
able  to  report :  “  She  has  put  her  home  in  such 
order  that  it  was  a  treat  to  go  into  it,  considering 
what  it  has  been,  and  she  has  not  been  drinking 
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for  some  months.  The  money  for  the  boy’s  fare 
she  has  already  put  on  one  side.” 

“  I  believe,”  concluded  Mr.  Russell,  “  that  very 
much  indeed  may  be  done  through  the  agency  of 
home  leave  to  raise  the  standard  of  many  homes, 
whenever  there  is  real  affection  for  children  in  the 
hearts  of  the  parents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
affection  does  usually  exist,  in  spite  of  the  undesir¬ 
able  habits  into  which  parents  may  have  fallen, 
but  from  which  they  may  sometimes  be  saved 
through  a  real  deep-seated  affection  for  their 
children.” 

Several  boys  whom  I  have  sent  to  one  of  the 
training  ships  which  gives  holidays,  have  been  to 
see  me  lately,  and  they  are  lads  of  whom  a  parent 
might  well  be  proud.  In  one  case  the  very  sensi¬ 
ble  course  had  been  taken  of  letting  the  boy  look 
out  himself  for  work  to  which  to  go  on  his  dis¬ 
charge,  and  I  found  that  the  friend,  who  was  help¬ 
ing  him  to  find  it,  was  the  detective  who  had 
originally  charged  him  and  obtained  his  convic¬ 
tion.  The  police  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
ready  to  assist  boys,  and  with  a  little  greater  en¬ 
couragement  would,  I  am  sure,  gladly  do  more. 

Even  in  the  best  schools,  happy  and  well  cared 
for  as  the  children  are,  there  is  a  real  need  urgently 
felt  by  them  for  some  interest,  friendship,  and 
affection  outside  the  bounds  of  the  school,  which 
no  kindness  on  the  part  of  teachers  can  wholly 
supply.  To  understand  children  one  needs  to  put 
oneself  in  their  place  by  recalling  one’s  own  lost 
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childhood.  However  happy  we  were  in  school, 
did  we  not  eagerly  count  the  days  to  the  holidays 
and  long  for  the  affections  of  home?  But  what 
of  the  Industrial  School  child,  for  whom  there  are 
no  holidays  at  home,  no  visits,  no  hampers,  no 
letters,  no  personal  affection  from  anyone  in  all 
the  wide  world,  nothing  but  the  same  routine  in 
the  same  surroundings  amongst  the  same  com¬ 
panions,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  for 
five  or  six  or  seven  monotonous  years?  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  boys  and  girls  in 
various  schools  throughout  the  country  that  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  need. 

Boys  are  less  demonstrative  than  girls,  but  I 
have  met  both  who  broke  into  bitter  sobbing  at  a 
word  about  the  outside  world  and  home  and 
parents.  I  have  written  this  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  a  mere  sentimentalist,  because  I  believe 
it  has  a  real  practical  value.  There  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  here  for  those  who  would  fain  do  some¬ 
thing  but  have  no  money  to  spend  in  conven¬ 
tional  philanthropy,  to  take  a  personal  interest  in 
some  one  boy  or  girl  in  a  school,  to  pay  an  occa¬ 
sional  visit,  write  now  and  then,  or  send  a 
Christmas  or  a  birthday  card.  Such  trifling  acts 
of  kindness  would  give  happiness  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  trouble  taken,  and  would  have  a 
really  beneficial  effect  upon  the  recipient.  At  the 
end  of  his  or  her  period  of  detention,  so  much, 
too,  could  be  done  by  friendly  thought  to  assist  in 
commencing  the  new  career  in  the  strange  and 
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often  friendless  outside  world.  Care  and  dis¬ 
cretion  would,  of  course,  be  necessary,  but  given 
these  I  am  sure  that  the  best  superintendents 
would  welcome  such  aid  as  this.  The  children 
themselves  would  in  most  cases  well  repay  this 
little  attention. 

It  is  commonly  imagined  that  these  school 
children,  if  not  actually  depraved,  are,  at  best, 
dull,  ill-mannered  and  uninteresting.  Those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  know  them  will  find  that  this 
is  quite  untrue.  Miss  Elsa  d’Esterre  has  proved 
by  practical  experiment  that  children,  taken  often 
from  the  most  wretched  surroundings,  can  in 
every  respect  become  as  courteous,  well-mannered 
and  attractive  as  the  children  of  the  rich. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  All  certified  schools  should  be  placed  more 
directly  under  State  control. 

2.  Schools  should  be  classified  according  to  the 
training  they  give,  and  should  specialise  more 
upon  particular  trades. 

3.  There  should  also  be  some  classification  as 
to  discipline  and  greater  facilities  for  transfer. 

4.  Schools  should  aim  at  placing  more  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  inmates,  making  them,  as  far 
as  possible,  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  giving  them  greater  individual  liberty 
and  independence. 

5.  Wherever  possible  schools  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  crowded  areas  into  the  country. 
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6.  More  attention  should  be  given  to  technical 
training,  and  in  particular  to  agricultural  training, 
and  all  London  schools  should  have  auxiliary 
homes  in  the  country. 

7.  The  boarding-out  of  younger  children 
should  be  more  largely  adopted. 

8.  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  better  class  parents,  and  to  increase 
their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

9.  Nautical  training  in  the  London  schools 
should  receive  more  attention,  and  there  should 
be  both  an  industrial  training  ship  and  an 
auxiliary  home  ship  in  the  Thames. 

10.  The  principles  upon  which  the  “Little 
Commonwealth  5>  is  conducted  should  be  much 
more  largely  recognised  and  adopted. 


CHAPTER  IV:  PROBATION 

€J  Its  Origin  and  Functions.  Probation  Officers.  Profes¬ 
sional  and  Volmitary  Workers.  The  American  System. 
Chief  Probation  Officers.  Parental  Responsibility. 
Further  Means  of  Enforcing  It.  Success  of  Probatio?! . 
Co7nparative  Figures.  Probation  versus  Schools.  Sugges- 
tio7is. 

AS  the  world  owes  much  to  America  for  the 
example  which  she  has  set  in  instituting 
Children’s  Courts,  so  also  have  we  learned 
much  from  her  in  the  careful  and  scientific  de¬ 
velopment  which  she  has  brought  about  in  the 
probation  system. 

u  The  function  of  probation,”  write  the  authors 
of  “  Juvenile  Courts  and  Probation,”  “  grew  origi¬ 
nally  out  of  the  practice  of  suspending  sentences  in 
cases  in  which  the  defendants  had  been  convicted, 
and  imprisonment  manifestly  promised  to  be  of 
little  or  no  avail.  The  Courts,  instead  of  executing 
the  sentence  prescribed  by  law,  had  the  right  of 
indefinitely  postponing  it  and  releasing  the  de¬ 
fendants  conditionally  on  good  behaviour.  .  .  . 

It  naturally  followed  that  during  this  period  of 
conditional  release  the  Court  could  require  some 
record  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  so  treated.  .  . 
Out  of  this  practice  developed  naturally  the  idea 
of  appointing  some  person  to  give  his  or  her  whole 
time  to  the  work.”  The  first  of  these  officers  was 
appointed  in  Suffolk  County,  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
the  year  1878.  Of  probation  in  its  relation  to 
children  the  authors  continue :  “  From  a  social 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  process  of 
educational  guidance  through  friendly  supervision. 
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Mere  surveillance  is  not  probation.  Probation  is 
an  intimate  personal  relation  which  deals  with  all 
the  factors  of  a  child’s  life,  particularly  his  home. 

.  .  .  This  conception  of  probation  as  a  vital, 
active  force,  naturally  carries  with  it  the  require¬ 
ment  that  those  who  exercise  the  function — the 
probation  officers — should  be  trained,  sympathetic, 
and  experienced  men  and  women.” 

The  first  legislative  recognition  of  the  principle 
in  England  was  contained  in  the  First  Offenders’ 
Act,  1887,  which,  as  its  title  implies,  could  only  be 
used  in  the  case  of  a  first  offence. 

This  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Probation  of 
Offenders  Act,  1907,  which  (with  some  slight 
amendments  introduced  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Administration  Act,  1914)  is  still  the  law. 

It  provides  that  where  a  person  is  proved  guilty 
of  the  offence  charged,  but  that 

(a)  his  character,  antecedents,  age,  health,  or 
mental  condition; 

(b)  the  trivial  nature  of  the  offence,  or 

(cj  the  extenuating  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  committed, 

render  it  desirable  to  do  so,  the  Court  may  order 
him  to  enter  into  recognisances  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  and  to  appear  for  conviction  and  sentence 
when  called  upon.  The  recognisance  so  entered 
into  may  contain  a  condition  that  the  offender 
shall  remain  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation 
officer  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  three  years 
and  lead  an  honest  and  industrious  life.  Further 
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powers  were  added  by  the  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
Amendment  Act,  1914,  which  provides  ( inter 
alia )  that  “  a  recognisance  under  this  Act  may 
contain  such  additional  conditions  with  respect  to 
residence,  abstention  from  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  any  other  matters,  as  the  Court  may  .  .  . 

consider  necessary.” 

The  condition  with  respect  to  residence  is  parti¬ 
cularly  important,  as  it  enables  the  Court  to  insist 
upon  the  offender  remaining  in  a  voluntary  home 
for  a  specified  time,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  a  child 
may  avoid  the  necessity  of  committal  to  an 
industrial  school.  The  power  should,  however, 
be  exercised  with  great  caution,  as  not  all  voluntary 
homes  are  desirable  places  to  which  to  send 
children,  and  the  responsibility  for  selecting  one  is 
therefore  serious. 

By  Section  25  of  the  Children  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  empowered  to  cause  all  voluntary  homes 
for  the  reception  of  poor  children  to  be  inspected, 
and  may  appoint  officers  of  any  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  to  make  such 
inspections.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  power 
is  not  more  largely  exercised.  The  records  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.  show  that  many  such  homes  have 
been  mismanaged,  and  a  magistrate  will  rightly 
hesitate  to  order  a  child  to  remain  in  a  voluntary 
home  unless  he  is  fully  assured  that  such  home  is 
properly  conducted.  Not  only,  therefore,  should 
there  be  a  more  rigid  inspection,  but  a  more  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  possible  homes  and  institutions  to 
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which  children  could  properly  be  sent  should  be 
furnished.  At  present  there  are  many  admirable 
institutions  which  would  be  willing  under  certain 
conditions  to  take  children,  which  do  not  appear 
upon  any  list. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  power  to  apply  the  Act 
to  adults  is  limited  to  the  three  classes  named,  but 
the  use  of  the  word  “  age  ”  enables  the  Court  to 
deal  with  any  juvenile  offenders  under  its  provi¬ 
sions,  and  we  are,  of  course,  here  concerned  only 
with  its  effect  upon  them.  That  it  is  of  enormous 
use  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  degree  of  its 
utility  must  necessarily  depend  entirely  upon  the 
personality  of  the  probation  officer. 

In  the  year  1909  a  Departmental  Committee 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Act,  and  its  conclusions  have  proved  of 
great  use.  In  reporting  upon  the  objects  aimed  at 
they  say : 

“  The  Probation  Act  provides  a  method  by 
which  a  person  who  has  offended  against  the  law, 
instead  of  being  punished  by  imprisonment  or 
fine,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  being  sent  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  to  a  reformatory  or  an  industrial 
school,  may  be  brought  into  the  direct  personal 
influence  of  a  man  or  woman  chosen  for  excellence 
of  character  and  for  strength  of  personal  influence; 
and,  lending  authority  to  that  supervision,  secur¬ 
ing  that  it  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  thing  of  little 
account,  the  Act  keeps  suspended  over  the  offender 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  to  be  inflicted  or  to  be 
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withdrawn  according  as  his  conduct  during  the 
specified  period  is  bad  or  good. 

“  There  are  many  persons  on  whom  the  effect 
of  such  influence,  applied  at  the  moment  when  the 
commission  of  an  offence  reveals  the  special  need 
of  it,  may  be  as  valuable  as  the  skilled  help  of  a 
doctor  to  a  person  suffering  from  disease.  Often 
without  friends  of  their  own,  more  often  with 
friends  only  of  a  degraded  type,  out  of  touch 
with  any  civilising  influence,  the  probation  oflicer 
comes  to  them  from  a  different  level  of  society, 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  lift  them  out  of  the 
groove  that  leads  to  serious  crime.  He  assists 
the  man  out  of  work  to  find  employment.  He 
puts  the  lad  into  touch  with  the  managers  of  a 
boys’  club,  where  he  can  be  brought  under  healthy 
influences.  He  helps  to  improve  the  bad  homes 
which  are  the  breeding-ground  of  child  offenders. 
He  persuades  the  careless  to  open  accounts  in  the 
savings  bank.  Securing  for  him  a  respectful 
hearing,  and  furnishing  a  motive  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  counsels,  there  is  always  in  the  back¬ 
ground  the  sanction  of  the  penal  law — the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  probation  officer  is  the  eye  of  the 
magistrate;  that  misbehaviour  will  be  reported  to 
the  Court,  and  will  bring  its  penalty.  So  great, 
however,  is  the  influence  which  a  good  probation 
officer  is  able  to  exercise  over  an  offender  during 
the  specified  period  of  probation,  that  his  friendly 
interest  is  often  sought  after  that  period  has 
expired,  and  his  advice  continues  to  carry 
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weight,  although  the  powers  that  supported  it  are 
ended.” 


PROBATION  OFFICERS 

When  the  Probation  Act  came  into  force  the 
authorities  concerned  in  its  administration  found 
themselves  in  the  difficulty  of  having  to  find 
persons  ready  at  once  to  accept  the  positions  of 
probation  officers.  They  accordingly  adopted  the 
course,  which  was  no  doubt  the  wisest  under  the 
circumstances,  of  asking  the  existing  police  court 
missionaries  to  undertake  the  new  duties.  These 
missionaries  are  the  servants  and  nominees  of  a 
private  body,  viz.,  the  Church  of  England  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  and  under  the  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  the  anomalous  position  of  being  under 
the  dual  authority  of  the  magistrate  or  justices 
and  of  the  private  association  which  appoints  and 
pays  them.  The  great  tact  and  ability  shown  by 
the  present  secretary  of  the  society  enable  matters 
at  present  to  work  smoothly,  but  the  position  is 
clearly  wanting  in  stability  and  permanence. 

By  Section  3  Sub-sec.  (2)  of  the  Act  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that :  “  There  shall  be  appointed,  where 

circumstances  permit,  special  probation  officers,  to 
be  called  Children’s  Probation  Officers,  who  shall 
in  the  absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  be 
named  in  a  probation  order  made  in  the  case  of  an 
offender  under  the  age  of  sixteen.” 

In  London  these  “  special  ”  officers  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Home  Office  and  are  at  present  all 
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women.  As,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  for  a 
lady  to  look  after  a  boy  of  fifteen,  where  such  boys 
are  specially  unruly  it  becomes  necessary  to  place 
them  under  the  Court  missionary,  who  is  also  the 
probation  officer  in  all  adult  male  cases.  There  are 
thus  in  London  three  several  authorities;  the 
Court,  to  which  every  “  probation  officer  when 
acting  under  a  probation  order  shall  (by  the  Act) 
be  subject”;  the  society,  which  can  at  any  time 
remove  him;  and  the  Home  Office,  which  has 
like  powers  over  its  own  special  officers.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  the  two  kinds  of 
probation  officers  are,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  neces¬ 
sarily  interwoven,  the  position  is  a  curiously  com' 
plicated  one  and  eminently  calculated  to  lead  to 
friction.  Since  I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute 
to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  all  the  society’s  mis¬ 
sionaries  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  and 
since  the  Home  Office  chooses  its  lady  officers 
with  the  utmost  care,  the  probation  work  amongst 
London  children  is  being  excellently  done.  It  is 
none  the  less  obvious  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  the  whole  matter  upon  a  more 
systematic  basis  and  under  one  direct  control. 

PAID  AND  VOLUNTARY  PROBATION 

WORKERS 

Experience,  both  in  this  country  and  America, 
appears  to  have  shown  that  probation  work  can¬ 
not  safely  be  left  entirely  to  voluntary  assistance. 
“  The  function  of  probation,”  write  the  authors 
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whom  I  have  before  quoted,  “  is  such  a  delicate 
and  continuous  service  that  only  persons  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  it  can  be  expected  to  influence 
effectually  the  lives  of  the  children  committed  to 
their  care.  .  .  .  Juvenile  Court  work  is  more 
intimate,  more  variable,  and  more  fraught  with 
delicate  responsibilities  than  almost  any  position 
in  the  public  service.” 

No  one  would,  I  think,  now  doubt  that  pro¬ 
fessional  probation  officers  are  necessary,  or  that 
they  should  be  selected  and  trained  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been,  in 
view  of  the  sudden  new  demand,  to  find  persons 
from  whom  to  make  such  selection,  and  to  provide 
efficient  training  for  them.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  Home  Office  of  selecting  its  officers  from 
ladies  who  had  had  experience  in  the  social  work 
of  charitable  societies  was  no  doubt  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances,  but  in  view  of  the 
immense  and  growing  importance  of  the  work  of 
probation  officers,  this  haphazard  system  cannot 
well  continue  as  a  permanent  principle.  The 
question  is  not  merely  academic,  it  is  fundamental, 
and  must  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole 
future  of  probation  work,  including  the  help  that 
can  usefully  be  given  by  voluntary  assistants. 
The  fact  that  professional  probation  officers  are 
indispensable  should  by  no  means  exclude  volun¬ 
tary  effort,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter 
is  not  more  largely  employed. 

Under  the  present  system  each  officer  is  an 
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isolated  unit,  having  a  certain  number  of  parti¬ 
cular  children  placed  under  his,  or  her,  care,  but 
with  no  duty  to  seek  assistance.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  good  probation  officer  is  careful  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  different  schoolmasters 
in  the  district  and  to  some  small  extent  with  boys’ 
clubs,  &c.,  but  this  relationship,  in  as  far  as  it 
exists,  depends  wholly  upon  the  individual  officer, 
who  is  under  no  obligation  to  seek  outside  aid  at 
all,  and  who  may  be  on  good  terms  with,  or  wholly 
indifferent  to,  all  other  agents  working  amongst 
children  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

When  one  remembers  the  number  of  such 
agencies  in  the  East  of  London  (to  give  a  concrete 
instance  with  which  I  am  personally  familiar),  one 
realises  the  waste  of  effort  involved  in  this  want 
of  correlation. 

The  clergy  and  ministers  of  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  are  all  in  one  way  or  another,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  doing  something  to  look 
after  the  children;  but  I  do  not  find  one  case  in  a 
hundred  where  it  ever  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
clergyman  or  minister  to  attend  the  Children’s 
Court  and  tender  his  knowledge  of,  or  offer  his 
aid  to,  an  individual  child.  They  are  doubtless 
busy  with  other  work;  but  can  any  other  work  be 
of  greater  importance  ?  The  ninety-nine  just  per¬ 
sons  might  temporarily  take  care  of  themselves 
while  the  pastor  goes  to  the  assistance  of  the  one 
lost  child. 

Again,  the  inspectors  of  the  National  Society 
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tor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  worst  homes  and  the 
most  neglected  children,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
place  their  knowledge  and  experience  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Court,  but  there  is  no  direct  correla¬ 
tion  between  their  work  and  that  of  the  probation 
officers.  There  are  large  numbers  of  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  and  institutions  of  all  kinds;  there  are 
boys’  brigades  and  Boy  scout  captains;  the  Church 
Army  and  the  Salvation  Army  officials  are  working 
indefatigably ;  there  are  boys’  homes  and  girls’ 
homes  and  rescue  homes;  but  they  are  all  acting 
separately  and  apart,  and  are  none  of  them  in 
direct  touch  with  the  Children’s  Court,  which  often 
requires  the  assistance  of  each.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  many  Police  Court  missionaries  are,  in 
fact,  in  intimate  personal  touch  with  all  such 
agencies.  This  is  so  to  my  own  knowledge  at 
Old  Street,  where  Mr.  Massey,  with  twenty-seven 
years’  experience  of  the  district,  knows  exactly  to 
whom  to  look  for  assistance  in  each  individual 
case.  His  great  experience  is  invaluable  to  the 
magistrates  of  that  Court,  who  look  to  him  for 
assistance  in  all  questions  of  this  kind.  That  this 
is  also  true  of  other  missionaries  I  do  not  doubt; 
but  the  point  is  that  this  is  at  present  a  merely 
individual  effort,  directed  not  so  much  towards 
obtaining  outside  help  in  probation  work  as 
towards  obtaining  it  in  the  many  other  needs  of  a 
Police  Court  missionary.  What  can  be  done  by 
individual  effort  in  these  other  matters  could  and 
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should  be  done  systematically  in  probation  work 
amongst  children.  This  question  is  now  being 
carefully  considered  by  a  Committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Aitken,  the  head  of  the  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Home  Office,  is  chairman.  The 
report,  when  published,  will  doubtless  lead  to 
important  developments. 

In  the  country  probation  officers  are  appointed 
by  the  justices,  and  in  many  of  the  provincial 
towns  much  voluntary  assistance  is  obtained,  but 
in  London  the  magistrates  have  no  voice  in  the 
appointment,  and  the  whole  matter  rests  with  the 
Home  Office. 

“  The  value  of  probation,”  say  the  Committee 
in  their  Report,  “  must  necessarily  depend  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  probation  officer.  It  is  a  system 
in  which  rules  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
personality  is  everything.  The  probation  officer 
must  be  a  picked  man  or  woman,  endowed  not 
only  with  intelligence  and  zeal,  but,  in  a  high 
degree,  with  sympathy  and  tact  and  firmness.  On 
his  or  her  individuality  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  system  depends.  Probation  is  what  the  officer 
makes  it. 

“  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  character  of 
the  probation  officers  who  have  appeared  before  us 
as  witnesses,  and  from  information  we  have  indivi¬ 
dually  gathered,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Courts 
have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  enlist  for  this 
duty  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  perform  it.  That  this  is  so 
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is  largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
had  placed  at  their  disposal  the  carefully  chosen 
and  experienced  staff  of  the  Police  Court  missions. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  districts  it  is  the  mis¬ 
sionary  who  has  been  selected  as  a  probation  offi¬ 
cer,  supplemented,  when  necessary,  by  others.  The 
magistrates  who  have  given  evidence  concur  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  missionaries.' ” 

THE  AMERICAN  PLAN 

The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  in  con¬ 
nection  with  probation  work  is  the  successful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  how  to  utilise  all  available 
agencies  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  child.  In  America  the  same  difficulty  has, 
of  course,  been  found,  and  as  the  probation  system 
has  been  at  work  in  that  country  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  in  this,  the  experience  there  gained 
should  be  of  use  here. 

In  England  the  children’s  probation  officers 
work  alone,  and  all  perform  the  same  duties. 
These  are  confined  to  personally  looking  after  a 
certain  number  of  children  in  a  particular  area,  to 
visiting  them  at  their  homes  or  schools  or  receiv¬ 
ing  visits  from  them  at  appointed  times  and  places, 
and  to  reporting  to  the  Court  as  to  their  conduct. 
The  work  is  given  to  the  officers  themselves  to  do; 
it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  look  for  outside 
assistance,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should 
desire  to  invoke  it. 
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In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  two 
classes  of  probation  officers  :  the  “  chief  officers,” 
whose  duty  is  mainly  to  organise  the  work,  and 
the  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  it  out.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  chief 
officer’s  direct  duty  is  to  establish  relations  with 
all  the  agencies  in  his  district  and  seek  their 
assistance  in  performing  the  work.  In  so  far  as  he 
can  do  this  successfully,  he  lightens  the  duties  of 
his  paid  assistants  and  renders  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  smaller  number.  Under  such  conditions 
probation  work,  it  is  contended,  can  be  carried 
out,  not  only  far  more  efficiently,  but  in  the  end 
more  economically.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  plan  should  not  be  successful  in  England. 
A  very  few  chief  officers  would  be  sufficient  to 
co-ordinate  the  ^hole  work  in  London,  and  the 
Home  Office  has  at  the  present  time  admirable 
material  at  its  disposal  for  at  least  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment.  The  chief  officers,  by  keeping  in 
constant  touch  with  all  private  enterprises  would 
know  exactly  which  was  most  suitable  for  giving 
assistance  in  a  particular  case.  One  boy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  greatly  helped  by  joining  the 
Boy  Scouts;  another  by  becoming  a  member  of  a 
club;  a  third  by  the  direct  influence  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  or  minister;  a  fourth  by  being  placed  tem¬ 
porarily  in  a  working  boys’  home;  a  fifth,  awaiting 
a  ship,  in  a  sailors’  home.  Younger  children  in 
neglected  homes  would  be  looked  after  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  an  officer  of  the  N.S.P.C.C.  Girls 
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would  be  cared  for  by  the  various  girls’  clubs,  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  officers,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  agencies  there  are 
to  be  found  in  every  district  some  private  persons, 
social  workers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  &c.,  who 
are  especially  interested  in  children.  They  have 
not,  perhaps,  much  time  to  spare,  but  would  gladly 
undertake  the  direct  supervision  of  a  few  cases. 
I  receive  numerous  offers  of  this  kind,  but  under 
present  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  make  use  of 
them.  Under  the  American  system  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  chief  officer  to  enter  into  com¬ 
munication  with  all  people  of  this  kind,  who 
wished  to  assist,  and  were  properly  qualified  to 
do  so. 

Besides  the  casual  and  partial  assistance  thus 
available,  there  are  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women,  often  fresh  from  the  Universities,  who 
desire  to  undertake  some  social  work  and  are  in  a 
position  to  devote  either  the  whole,  or  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  their  time  to  it.  Since  there  is 
no  more  interesting  social  work  than  that  of 
probation,  many  or  them  would  most  willingly 
undertake  it  and  are  thoroughly  competent,  under 
expert  supervision,  to  do  so.  It  is,  again,  not  easy 
under  the  existing  circumstances  to  make  use  of 
their  work.  The  ordinary  probation  officers  can¬ 
not  well  be  asked  to  look  after  them  and  find 
work  for  them,  but  it  would  be  an  important  part 
of  a  chief  officer’s  duty  to  undertake  this. 
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The  employment  of  volunteers  of  this  kind 
would  have  a  further  great  advantage  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  best  possible  training  for  future  profes¬ 
sional  officers,  while  the  knowledge  that  such 
officers  were  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  volunteer 
assistants,  would  be  an  inducement  to  many,  who 
desired  to  permanently  engage  in  probation  work, 
to  offer  themselves  in  a  voluntary  capacity.  Such 
a  training  would  in  my  judgment  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  that  under  a  society  whose  aims 
and  methods  are  not  always  in  harmony  with 
Police  Court  work. 

Under  the  American  system  the  chief  officers 
have  not  only  to  correlate  outside  workers,  but 
also  to  allocate  the  particular  duties  of  their  assis¬ 
tants.  Cases  of  special  difficulty  they  would 
undertake  themselves,  in  others  they  would 
arrange  for  a  combination  of  voluntary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  supervision,  but  in  all  cases  would  remain 
the  responsible  persons  to  whom  the  Court  would 
look  for  securing  successful  treatment  and  report- 
ing  upon  it. 

The  American  plan  appears  also  to  be  the  more 
economical  in  the  end.  Experience  in  England 
has  shown  that  a  children’s  probation  officer  work¬ 
ing  alone  cannot  efficiently  supervise  more  than 
about  seventy  children;  but  in  America,  although 
the  duties  are  much  more  varied  and  extensive, 
he  is  able  with  voluntary  assistance  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  about  one  hundred. 

“  Probably  the  most  successful  volunteer 
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probation  service,”  writes  Mr.  Leeson  in  his  book 
on  “  The  probation  system,”  “  is  that  of  Indiana¬ 
polis,  which  was  begun  in  1903.  .  .  .  The  present 
strength  is  between  600  and  700.  It  is  composed 
of  professional  men  and  women.  .  .  .  Ap¬ 
pointments  are  made  by  the  Juvenile  Court 
magistrate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief 
probation  officer.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  corps  of  volunteer  probation  officers  in 
England  was  formed  in  Birmingham,  and  was 
recruited  chiefly  from  local  religious  bodies. 
Likely  men  were  approached  individually,  told  of 
the  need,  and  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  probation  officer  in  the  reclamation  of 
some  one  offender.” 

The  large  measure  of  volunteer  assistance 
thus  supplied  has  a  special  interest,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Leeson  in  his  book, 
“  The  Probation  System,”  claims  92  per  cent, 
of  successes  in  cases  of  children  placed  upon 
probation  by  the  Birmingham  Court,  while  the 
Old  Street  Court,  depending  almost  entirely 
upon  its  two  professional  officers,  can  only  claim 
75  per  cent.  This  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance,  though  for  reasons  which  appear  later  on, 
too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  these 
figures. 

American  experience  shows  (I  again  quote 
Messrs.  Flexner  and  Baldwin)  that  “  the  use  of 
volunteers  who  are  qualified  to  assist  is  entirely 
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successful  when  carefully  supervised  by  paid 
officers.5’ 

Mr.  Leeson,  with  his  great  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
bation  work  in  Birmingham,  admirably  sums  up 
the  matter  thus :  “  Close  and  persistent  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  each  offender  by  a  probation 
officer  having  charge  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  cases. 
But,  if  probation  is  to  be  really  constructive,  it  is 
essential  that  close  and  persistent  attention  shall 
be  given  to  each  case.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
secure  it,  two  courses  are  open  :  either  a  salaried 
probation  officer  may  be  appointed  to  very  few 
cases — a  proceeding  which  would  be  objected  to 
on  financial  grounds — or  voluntary  social  workers 
may  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  salaried  offi¬ 
cer  to  supply  the  intensive  work  which  makes  pro¬ 
bation  real.55  Voluntary  officers,  he  thinks,  should 
be  (a)  “  chosen  with  as  great  care  as  salaried  offi¬ 
cers,55  (b)  formally  appointed,  (c)  fully  instructed 
by  the  salaried  officer,  (d)  closely  supervised  by 
and  required  to  report  to  him. 

When  it  is  realised  that  in  one  single  Juvenile 
Court  in  America  nearly  as  many  children  are 
placed  on  probation  in  a  year  as  in  all  the  Juvenile 
Courts  in  England  and  Wales  put  together,  it  will 
be  seen  how  small  has  been  the  development  of  the 
probation  system  in  England  compared  with  that 
in  the  United  States.  The  exact  figures  are  3,343 
children  placed  on  probation  in  the  New  York  1st 
Division  Children’s  Court,  with  a  population  of 
under  three  million  (Appendix  F),  as  against 
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only  3,616  children  in  England  and  Wales  (Judi¬ 
cial  Statistics,  1914),  with  a  population  of  over 
thirty-seven  million,  and  147  children  placed  on 
probation  in  the  Old  Street  Children’s  Court,  with 
a  population  of  over  a  million.  (Appendices  H 
and  B.) 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  either  the 
practice  in  America  is  wrong  and  that  an  immense 
amount  of  effort  is  being  wasted,  or  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  England  is  wrong  and  that  nothing  like  the 
amount  of  work  is  being  done  for  the  children  of 
our  own  country  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Since  the  Americans  are  neither  a  foolish,  an  un¬ 
duly  sentimental,  nor  a  wasteful  people,  I  think 
one  ought  certainly  to  hesitate  before  coming  to 
the  former  conclusion.  The  latter  conclusion,  on 
the  other  hand,  involves  the  necessity  for  giving 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  whole  question 
of  juvenile  probation  in  this  country.  If  the 
inference  be  correct,  we  are  in  England  largely 
neglecting  a  very  economical  and,  I  believe,  a  very 
efficient  means  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  blame 
(if  any)  for  not  placing  more  children  on  proba¬ 
tion  does  not  rest  with  the  magistrates.  In  East 
London,  at  all  events  (and  I  believe  in  most  other 
districts),  it  would  be  impossible  under  present 
conditions  to  place  more  children  on  probation 
under  existing  officers  than  are  already  placed,  and 
if  the  system  is  to  be  developed,  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  State  to  make  larger  and  better  provision 
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for  doing  this.  Surely  the  very  trifling  additional 
trouble  and  expense  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  once  the  need  is  admitted!  In 
my  judgment,  not  only  the  general  conduct  of 
delinquent  children  would  be  improved,  but  the 
percentage  of  recidivists  would  be  greatly  reduced, 
if  nearly  all  the  children  punished  in  other  ways, 
such  as  by  birching,  fining  and  detention,  were 
also  placed  on  probation.  There  is  no  power  at 
present  to  do  this.  (See  ante  p.  31.) 

The  enormous  difference  between  the  English 
and  American  figures  is,  of  course,  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  America  children 
not  under  proper  guardianship  and  in  moral 
danger,  are  placed  under  probation  officers,  while 
this  practice  does  not  exist  in  England.  Eliminat¬ 
ing,  however,  all  these  cases,  we  get  1,657  children 
placed  on  probation  by  the  New  York  Court 
charged  with  the  offences  of  larceny,  assault,  being 
beyond  control,  and  disorderly  conduct  (Ap¬ 
pendix  H),  against  only  147  in  East  London 
charged  with  similar  offences.  This  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  just  four  times  as  many  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter,  and  about  six  times  as 
many  if  the  figures  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  are  similarly  taken. 

The  Departmental  Committee,  to  whose  report 
reference  has  already  been  made,  considered  this 
suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  chief  probation 
officers,  and  concluded  by  saying :  u  We  do  not 
recommend  the  general  adoption  of  this  plan.” 
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The  report,  however,  was  published  in  1909;  the 
number  of  cases  then  placed  upon  probation  was 
comparatively  small,  and  the  great  importance  of 
securing  voluntary  assistance  had  not  been  realised. 
I  do  not  think  even  now  that  the  “  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  55  is  either  necessary  or  desirable, 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  fully  proved  that  in 
thickly  populated  areas,  where  the  number  of  pro¬ 
bation  cases  is  very  large,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  some  scheme  should  be  adopted  which  will 
secure  a  more  complete  and  efficient  control  of  the 
children  than  is  at  present  possible. 

Earlier  in  their  report  the  Committee  put  for¬ 
ward,  somewhat  tentatively,  a  suggestion  which, 
under  favourable  conditions,  might  be  more  widely 
adopted.  “  The  magistrates,55  they  say,  “  very 
often  encourage  a  local  interest  in  probation,  and 
even,  when  opportunity  offers,  assist  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  local  committees  to  co-operate  in  the  work. 
They  can  further  help  the  probation  officer  by 
assisting  him  to  get  into  touch  with  persons  in 
different  parts  of  his  district  who  will  aid  in  find¬ 
ing  employment  for  probationers,  and  who  will 
inform  him  of  social  agencies  qualified  to  exercise 
a  useful  influence  on  the  offenders  placed  upon 
probation.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  greater 

encouragement  to  a  probation  officer  and  no  more 
potent  means  of  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  probation  system  than  for  magistrates  them¬ 
selves  to  show  the  interests  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  to  watch  the  result  in  each  case,  and  to 
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discuss  with  the  probation  officer  the  action  he 
has  taken.” 

By  developing  this  idea  more  fully,  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  principal  representatives  of  the 
various  social  and  religious  agencies  might  be 
formed  in  each  district,  to  meet  at  regular  intervals, 
for  the  consideration  of  probation  cases.  The 
probation  officers  would  lay  before  the  committee 
the  facts  in  such  as  needed  outside  assistance,  and 
each  member  would  be  able  to  offer  the  particular 
kind  of  aid  which  he  was  specially  qualified  to  give. 
Such  a  plan  would  work  admirably  in  the  country 
when  an  efficient  voluntary  organiser  could  be 
found,  but  in  London  it  could,  I  think,  only  suc¬ 
ceed  under  the  organisation  of  some  such  official 
as  a  chief  probation  officer. 

PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Not  only  is  carelessness  and  neglect  of  children 
responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  delinquency 
amongst  them,  it  is  also  responsible  for  a  very 
large  number  of  the  failures  on  probation.  Many 
parents,  so  far  from  welcoming  the  visits  of  the 
officers  and  striving  to  assist  the  work,  resent  such 
visits,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  it.  The 
position  of  the  officer,  especially  if  a  lady,  is  in 
such  cases  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  hopeless. 
With  parents  who  systematically  lie  and  are 
abusive  and  insulting  she  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  bring  home  to  parents  the 
sense  of  their  own  direct  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
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and  of  their  duty  to  themselves  to  exercise  proper 
control  over  their  children.  While  emphasizing 
this  fact,  however,  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  parents  gladly  welcome  the  assistance  of  the  pro¬ 
bation  officer  and  strive  loyally  to  aid  her  work. 

The  Legislature  has  recognised  this  importance 
of  parental  responsibility  by  decreeing  that 
where  a  fine  is  imposed  for  an  offence  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  child  under  fourteen,  the  parent 
shall  be  ordered  to  pay  it,  if  over  fourteen  and 
under  sixteen,  the  parent  may  be  ordered  to  pay 
it  (Children  Act  1908,  Section  99,  Sub-section 
(1)).  The  parent  may  further  be  ordered  to  give 
security  for  the  child’s  good  behaviour  (id.,  Sub¬ 
section  (2)).  This  last  Sub-section,  though  admir¬ 
able  in  intention,  is  far  too  vague  in  its  phraseology 
to  be  of  much  practical  utility.  Where  children 
are  put  on  probation  the  parent  should  in  nearly 
all  cases  be  bound  over  in  recognisances,  but  these 
recognisances  should  be  specific  on  the  lines  of 
Section  2,  Sub-section  (2)  of  the  Probation  Act 
as  amended  by  Section  8  of  the  Criminal  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  Act  (ante  p.  102),  and  not  vague  as  they 
are  at  present.  Power  should  be  given  to  the 
Court  to  make  such  conditions  as  that  the  parent 
should  see  that  the  child  does  not  frequent  the 
streets  at  night;  that  he  reports  regularly  to  the 
probation  officer;  that  the  parent  himself  reports 
as  to  the  child’s  conduct;  that  the  parent  should 
remove  the  child  from  an  undesirable  neighbour¬ 
hood,  or  not  allow  him  to  be  engaged  in  an 
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undesirable  employment,  or  see  that  he  attends 
school  regularly,  or  keeps  away  from  bad  com¬ 
panions,  or  refrains  for  a  specified  time  from  visiting 
picture  palaces,  or  that  he  joins  the  Boy  Scouts,  or 
becomes  a  member  of  a  club  or  lads5  brigade,  or  that 
the  parent  should  himself  punish  the  boy  in  a 
specified  way,  &c. 

A  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  should  not 
necessarily  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  entire 
penalty,  but  only  of  such  portion  of  it  as  the  Court 
may  think  fitting  and  adequate,  and  the  parent 
should  continue  bound  by  the  recognisance  until 
the  entire  penalty  is  thus  exhausted.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  such  a  provision  as  this  would  be 
not  only  of  incalculable  value  to  the  child,  but  also 
gradually  build  up  and  enforce  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  parents  which  is  now,  too 
often,  wholly  lacking.  It  would  further  ensure 
the  far  more  complete  success  of  the  probation 
system  and  greatly  lighten  the  work  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  it  out. 

“  It  is  the  parents,55  says  Mr.  Leeson,  “  who 
determine  the  character  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
child’s  environment — the  home;  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  done  to  uplift  the  child,  it  is  with  the 
home  and  the  parents  who  make  it  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  rests.55 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROBATION  SYSTEM 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  further  and  more  complete 
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development  of  the  probation  system,  there  can 
be  little  question  as  to  its  success.  The  measure 
of  that  success  can  only  be  gauged  by  experience, 
as  exact  statistics  are,  of  course,  unattainable.  The 
two  children’s  probation  officers  at  Old  Street  have 
kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  analysis, 
showing  their  own  estimate  of  the  success,  or 
otherwise,  of  their  work  during  the  years  1911  to 
1916  inclusive : 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Children. 

Probation 

Successful. 

Per¬ 

centage 

Unsuc¬ 

cessful. 

Per¬ 

centage 

Recharged 

for 

Failure. 

1911 

32 

24 

75 

8 

25 

0 

1912 

64 

47 

72 

17 

28 

3 

1913 

83 

62 

74 

21 

26 

6 

1914 

130 

101 

77 

29 

23 

6 

1915 

106 

81 

75 

27 

25 

1 

1916 

91 

78 

55 

13 

15 

0 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  “  success  ”  and 
“  unsuccess  ”  are  vague  phrases  involving  many 
degrees  and  dependent  for  their  interpretation  on 
the  subjective  mental  attitude  of  the  person  using 
them.  No  objective  standard  of  what  constitutes 
“  success  ”  can  possibly  be  fixed.  As,  however,  I 
have  a  weekly  interview  with  these  ladies  to  discuss 
the  cases  which  give  them  special  anxiety,  and  in 
addition  receive  their  written  reports  on  all  cases, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  their  standard  is  by  no  means 
a  low  one.  As,  further,  there  are  few,  if  any  dis¬ 
tricts  in  England  where  the  surrounding  conditions 
are  less  favourable,  I  think  the  figures  given  show 
a  decidedly  hopeful  result.  The  figures  are  not 
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quite  complete  in  that  they  show  only  the  cases 
under  these  two  ladies  and  not  those  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  special  reasons  under  other  persons. 
The  first  column  shows  the  children  placed  during 
the  year  and  not  the  total  number  on  probation  at 
one  time.  Many  children  remain  for  two  years. 
During  the  first  two  years  set  out  also  the  officers 
gave  only  part  of  their  time  to  this  district.  The 
figures  in  the  last  column  show  only  those  children 
recharged  by  the  officers  for  failure,  and  not  those 
recharged  by  the  police  for  the  commission  of  fresh 
offences.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  actual 
figures  vary,  the  percentages  remain  almost  con¬ 
stant.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those 
of  the  City  of  New  York  ist  Division  Children’s 
Court  may  be  interesting.  The  figures  are  per¬ 
centages  based  on  statistics  for  the  year  1910. 

Discharged  with- 

Successful  Recommitted  Absconded  out  Improvement. 

^ - X - - -  ^ - X - „ - - - -*• - v  - - A - - 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

80%  84%  16%  13%  1%  1%  2%  1% 

The  percentage  figures  for  other  years  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of 
children  recharged  is  apparently  higher  than  at 
Old  Street,  but  the  percentage  of  “  discharged 
without  improvement 55  much  lower  than  the  Old 
Street  figures  of  “  unsatisfactory.”  It  may  well 
be,  however,  that  a  case  may  be  very  “  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  ”  and  yet  not  wholly  “  without  improve¬ 
ment,”  so  the  comparison  is  very  inconclusive; 
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but  both  sets  of  figures  almost  equally  go  to  show 
the  value  of  probation  work.  The  high  percentage 
of  “  recommittals  ”  in  the  New  York  Court 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  practice  of  recalling 
nearly  all  children  whose  cases  were  not  “  success¬ 
ful,”  and  this  is  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  of  American  probation.  <£  No 
probation  officer,”  to  quote  again  from  the  same 
writers,  “  should  permit  any  considerable  number 
of  violations  of  probation  by  a  given  child  without 
bringing  him  to  the  Court’s  attention.  The  pro¬ 
bation  system  is  greatly  weakened  by  allowing 
successive  violations  to  pass  without  a  change  of 
treatment.  The  system  is  discredited  in  the  eyes 
of  the  children,  their  parents,  and  often  of  a 
whole  neighbourhood.”  This  view  of  the  case 
is  one  to  be  borne  carefully  in  mind.  In  no  year 
were  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  the  unsatisfactory 
cases  recharged  by  the  probation  officers  at  Old 
Street,  while  in  New  York  80  per  cent,  were  re¬ 
charged.  It  seems  clear  that  the  former  percentage 
is  too  low  and  that  proceedings  should  be  taken 
much  more  frequently  to  recharge  children  who 
are  not  properly  carrying  out  the  terms  of  their 
probation.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  ensure 
this  being  done.  When  one  comes  to  consider 
the  cases  of  children  who  have  been  placed  on 
probation  and  subsequently  charged  with  other 
offences,  the  results  are  again  satisfactory.  Taking 
the  Old  Street  figures  for  1915-16  (see  Ap¬ 
pendix  D),  I  find  that  while  during  that  time  297 
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children  were  placed  upon  probation  36  children 
who  had,  either  during  that  time  or  previously, 
been  placed  on  probation,  were  recharged. 

Assuming  a  practical  uniformity  of  procedure 
during  previous  years,  this  gives  a  percentage  of 
thirteen  children  placed  on  probation  and  subse¬ 
quently  charged,  or  of  87  per  cent,  of  fairly 
satisfactory  cases.  While  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  admirably  organised  system  of 
probation  work  amongst  children  in  Birmingham 
gives,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  better  results  than 
can  be  obtained  under  present  conditions  in  East 
London,  I  cannot  think  that  so  great  a  difference 
can  be  wholly  attributable  to  this  cause. 

It  is  curious  to  note  also  that  while  Birming¬ 
ham  claims  only  72  per  cent,  of  satisfactory  adult 
probation  cases,  Old  Street  shows  nearly  80  per 
cent.;  thus  in  the  former  Court  probation  is  far 
more  successful  with  children  than  with  adults, 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  far  more  successful  with 
adults  than  children.  Since,  however,  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  adults  are  put  upon  probation 
are  much  more  uniform  than  those  under  which 
children  are  so  placed,  there  must  be  other  reasons, 
well  worth  investigating,  for  the  difference  of 
results  in  children’s  cases. 

A  shortage  of  probation  officers  has  produced 
the  result  in  the  Old  Street  Court  that  many 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  been  placed  on 
probation  have  been  simply  bound  over  on  their 
own  or  their  parents’  recognisances.  Thus  in 
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1 9 1 1  only  24  were  so  bound  over;  in  1912,  66; 
while  in  1915  there  were  174,  and  in  1916,  139. 
There  were,  in  fact,  in  1915  a  larger  number  of 
children  simply  bound  over  than  those  put  upon 
probation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  cases  that  are 
most  hopeful  that  are  merely  bound  over,  but  if 
more  probation  officers  were  available  nearly  all 
these  cases  would  have  been  placed  on  probation 
and  would  no  doubt  have  benefited  by  being 
so  placed.  Had  this  been  done  the  percentage 
of  “  satisfactory  ”  probation  results  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  nearly  doubled. 

A  high  percentage  of  “  satisfactory  ”  results 
points  further  to  a  greater  tendency  to  send 
children  to  schools.  If  nearly  all  the  children 
whose  home  surroundings  are  unsatisfactory  are 
sent  to  industrial  schools  at  once  when  they  are 
found  guilty  of  an  offence,  and  only  those  whose 
home  surroundings  are  good  are  placed  on  proba¬ 
tion,  obviously  the  number  of  “  satisfactory 
results  is  high.  If,  however,  the  practice  is  to  try 
first  of  all  by  means  of  the  influence  of  the  proba¬ 
tion  officer  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  home, 
and  induce  the  parents  to  look  after  the  child 
better,  the  “  successful  ”  figures  are  necessarily 
much  lower.  The  question,  therefore,  is  in  each 
case  whether  it  is  not  better  to  risk  failure  on 
probation  and  strive  thereby  to  increase  the  feeling 
of  parental  responsibility,  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  little  that  may  remain  of  that  feeling  and 
throw  the  whole  care  of  the  child  at  once  upon 
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the  State.  My  own  view,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  that  no  child  should  be  sent  to  an  industrial  or 
reformatory  school  if  there  is  any  reasonable  hope 
of  improving  him  by  any  other  means. 

It  is  useful  to  note  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  boy  whose  conduct  has  been  “  unsatis¬ 
factory  55  on  probation  has  not  benefited  by 
it,  or  that  he  may  not  develop  rightly  in  the 
end.  The  very  experienced  Old  Street  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Mr.  Massey,  tells  me  that  many  of 
the  boys  who  have  been  most  troublesome  while 
on  probation,  have  later  on  settled  down  to  steady 
work  and  done  well.  One  of  the  worst  of  them 
has  recently  won  the  D.C.M.  In  America,  where 
the  period  of  probation  is  indeterminate,  all  these 
cases  would  in  all  probability  have  remained  under 
probation  until  the  satisfactory  result  had  been 
attained. 

While,  then,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  success  of 
probation  can  be  greatly  increased,  it  seems  to 
me  a  mistake  to  think  that  its  value  should  be 
gauged  entirely  by  the  high  percentage  of  its 
“  satisfactory  results,55  since  such  results  can  only 
be  attained  by  putting  all  doubtful  cases  in  certified 
schools. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest : 

(i.)  A  more  systematized  scheme  of  probation 
work,  including  the  appointment,  control, 
and  training  of  officers. 

(ii.)  A  wider  and  more  complete  co-ordination 
of  voluntary  effort. 
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(iii.)  Provisions  for  enforcing  upon  the  parent 
the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of 
probation  conditions. 

(iv.)  Provisions  for  inflicting,  concurrent  with 
probation,  a  penalty  (0)  upon  the  parent 
and  (b)  upon  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  V:  THE  ILLEGITIMATE 
CHILD 

fj  The  Injustice  of  His  Position.  Great  Mortality.  Causes 
of  This.  Historical  Sketch.  Present  Law.  Its  Defects. 
The  Putative  Father.  Suggested  Changes.  Registration 
of  the  Father.  The  State  as  Guardian.  Summary  of 
Suggestions . 

Great  as  are  the  wrongs  that  have  been 
done  by  the  State  and  Society  to  legitimate 
children,  the  wrongs  of  the  illegitimate 
child  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Small  as  was  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  former,  the  protection 
given  to  the  latter  was  practically  non-existent. 
Whilst  the  labour  of  legitimate  children  in  fac¬ 
tories  and  coal  mines  was  ruthlessly  exploited  at 
the  earliest  possible  age,  they  at  least  had  a  home  to 
which  to  return  when  their  hard  toil  was  over,  and 
the  value  of  their  work  to  their  parents  was  some 
guarantee  of  food,  clothing,  and  care.  The  ille¬ 
gitimate  children,  however,  had  no  such  guarantee. 
They  were  shipped  by  boards  of  guardians  in 
bargeloads  to  the  great  factories  in  the  North,  and, 
as  the  supply  was  almost  inexhaustible,  their  health 
and  limbs  and  lives  were  of  little  or  no  concern  to 
the  employers  to  whom  they  were  consigned. 

At  the  age  of  five  and  upwards  they  were  sold 
like  cattle  as  “  apprentices  55  in  the  factories,  where 
bad  food,  foetid  atmosphere,  and  overwork  brought 
to  them  too  often  painful  diseases  and  lingering 
death. 

There  are  few  darker  blots  upon  Christianity 
than  the  way  in  which  illegitimate  children  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  religion  and  morality. 
However  strict  may  be  the  moral  code  which  it  is 
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desired  to  enforce,  there  can  be  neither  sense,  nor 
justice,  nor  policy,  in  punishing  the  wholly  inno¬ 
cent  child.  It  is,  alas!  still  true  that  it  is  partly  upon 
the  innocent  and  partly  upon  the  weaker  and  less 
guilty  sinner  that  the  whole  punishment  falls.  The 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  profligates  who 
complacently  watched  their  unhappy  girl  victims 
flogged,  half-naked,  at  the  cart-tail,  is  by  no  means 
yet  dead.  The  cruel  doctrine  that  an  illegitimate 
child  is  filius  nullius — a  doctrine  invented  by  men 
to  shield  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  their 
misdeeds — is  still  the  law  of  the  land.  The  obvious 
natural  law  that  every  child  born  into  the  world  has 
a  right  to  fatherhood,  as  well  as  to  motherhood, 
has  never  yet  been  recognized.  If,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  is  impossible,  in  practice,  to  insist  upon 
this  right,  has  not  the  State  a  very  special  duty 
towards  one  who  is  “  the  child  of  no  father  ”  ? 

GREAT  MORTALITY 
The  Registrar-General’s  returns  for  the  year 
1915  show  a  total  number  of  births  of  8  1 4,6 1 4,  of 
which  778,369  were  legitimate  and  36,245  illegiti¬ 
mate.  The  death-rate  of  legitimate  children  under 
one  year  of  age  was  105  per  1,000;  the  death-rate 
of  illegitimate  children  was  203  per  1,000,  or 
nearly  double  the  former.  For  this  difference  the 
only  possible  explanation  is  that  the  illegitimate 
children  are  more  neglected  than  the  legitimate. 
Well  has  Mr.  R.  J.  Parr,  in  dealing  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  entitled  his  pamphlet  “  Wilful  Waste.” 
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The  statistics  for  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children  in  workhouses,  asylums,  and  prisons  are 
not  available,  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same 
neglect  that  causes  death  in  the  first  year  of 
life  causes  increased  bad  health,  degeneracy,  and 
criminality  in  later  years  ? 

When  born  into  the  world  the  illegitimate 
children  are  at  least  as  sane,  as  healthy,  and  as  free 
from  degenerate  or  criminal  tendencies  as  the  legi¬ 
timate.  They  are  probably  more  so,  for  they  are 
more  likely  to  come  of  strong  and  healthy  parents 
still  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  vigour. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  State  as  a  business 
concern  towards  these  illegitimate  children  ?  There 
are  two  alternatives  open,  or  there  may  be  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  these  alternatives.  Either  the  State 
must  itself  take  over  the  care  of  these  children  or 
it  must  enforce  upon  all  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  such  children  the  duty  of  properly 
caring  for  them.  The  former  alternative  is  Socialism 
in  its  most  advanced  form,  and  would  destroy  all 
individual  responsibility  for  parenthood;  the  latter 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  in 
practice.  With  great  diffidence  and  after  much 
careful  thought  a  compromise  is  suggested. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  value — or  want  of 
value — of  the  proposals  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  present  state  of  the  law  and  its 
historic  origin.  Mr.  Joseph  King  has  published  an 
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interesting  and  temperate  pamphlet  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  entitled  “  Filius  Nullius,”  which  is  wrell 
deserving  of  careful  consideration.  He  points  out 
that  while  in  early  law  neither  parent  was  liable  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the 
mother  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence  in  bearing 
one.  The  law  thus  fully  vindicated  the  claims  of 
mortality,  untinged  with  any  weakly  sentiment. 
The  man  escaped  wholly  free.  To  suggest  that  this 
somewhat  remarkable  result  was  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  men  made  the  law  would  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  trenching  upon  grounds  of  modern  con¬ 
troversy,  and  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  note  the  fact 
itself.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Elizabeth  (the  sex 
of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  whose  part  in 
public  affairs  was  no  passive  one,  is  again  sugges¬ 
tive),  a  statute  was  passed  which  empowered  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  swear  to  its 
paternity.  The  putative  father  was  then  arrested 
and  detained  in  custody  until  he  had  given  security 
for  the  maintenance  or  the  child. 

In  1834  the  mother  was  made  liable  to  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  for  the  maintenance  of  her  illegiti¬ 
mate  child,  and  in  1873  the  Guardians  were  them¬ 
selves  empowered  to  take  proceedings  against  the 
putative  father  and  to  obtain  against  him  an  order 
to  pay  money  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
child. 

PRESENT  LAW 

The  rights  of  the  mother  to  proceed  against  the 
father  are  provided  for  by  the  Bastardy  Act  of 
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1872.  She  can  either  before  birth,  or  within  twelve 
months  after  it,  or  within  twelve  months 
of  the  payment  of  money  to  her  by  the  putative 
father  for  the  support  of  the  child,  apply  to  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  for  a  summons.  On  the 
hearing  of  the  summons  her  evidence  must  be  cor- 
roborated.  If  the  summons  is  dismissed  for  want 
of  corroboration,  she  may  apply  again  to  the  same 
court,  if  still  residing  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  to 
any  court  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  she  is 
then  residing,  for  a  fresh  summons,  and,  if  she  has 
obtained  the  necessary  corroboration,  an  order  may 
be  then  made. 

By  virtue  of  Section  37,  Sub-sec.  (2),  of  the 
“  Criminal  Justice  Administration  Act,  1914,”  an 
appeal  now  lies  from  the  refusal  to  make  an  order 
as  well  as  from  the  making  of  the  order.  This  con- 
cession  was  won  by  strenuous  exertions;  but,  I  con¬ 
fess,  the  point  seems  to  me  more  doctrinaire  than 
practical.  The  natural  tendency  of  justices  is  to 
make  an  order  where  possible.  If  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  do  so,  it  is  improbable  in  the  last 
degree  that  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  will  make 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  woman  is  actuated 
merely  by  malice,  she  might  embrace  the  idea  of  an 
appeal  as  affording  a  ready  means  of  greater  expo 
sure  or  blackmail. 

ITS  DEFECTS 

Mr.  King  further  points  out  that  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
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number  of  orders  made.  Only  one  woman  in  four 
applies  for  a  summons  and  only  one  in  five  obtains 
an  order.  Since  it  is  the  most  modest  and  deserv¬ 
ing  women  who  are  the  least  likely  to  apply  for  a 
summons,  it  is  obvious  that  the  present  law  affords 
no  just  or  uniform  relief.  How  is  this  to  be  reme¬ 
died  ?  The  problem  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  I 
venture  to  put  forward  my  own  suggestion,  fully 
conscious  of  its  many  imperfections,  and  asking 
for  it  only  such  thought  and  consideration  as  it 
may  seem  to  deserve,  and  gladly  awaiting  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  improvement  upon  it. 

The  “  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act, 
1874  ”  permits  the  registration  of  an  illegitimate 
child  in  the  name  of  the  father  if  his  assent  to  this 
has  been  obtained.  It  is  suggested  that  such  regis¬ 
tration  should  be  obligatory.  The  alleged  father 
should,  of  course,  have  the  right,  on  being  notified 
of  the  mother’s  intention,  to  refuse  his  consent, 
and  on  such  refusal  the  question  would  be  tried  by 
the  justices.  In  a  few  cases  of  very  depraved 
women  the  determination  of  paternity  would  be 
impossible,  and  the  children  of  such  would  still 
remain  filii  nullius;  but  in  all  other  cases  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  child  would  under  this  scheme  have  a 
recognized  legal  father. 

THE  PUTATIVE  FATHER 

The  advantages  of  this  are  not  abstract  and  senti¬ 
mental  only;  they  are  of  direct  practical  import¬ 
ance.  The  existing  law  discourages  in  every  way 
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all  interest  by  the  putative  father  in  his  child.  It 
gives  him  no  authority  whatever  over  the  child  and 
refuses  him  all  right  even  to  see  it.  All  he  is  asked 
or  permitted  to  do  is  to  pay  money,  for  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  which  no  account  is  given  to  him.  His  child 
may  be  starved  or  neglected  or  illtreated,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  interfere.  It  may  be  dying,  but  he 
must  not  see  it.  Much  is  said  of  the  injustice  of 
the  law  to  the  mother,  but  to  the  father  whose 
natural  instincts  of  parenthood  are  not  dead  it  is 
also  unjust.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  he  can 
come  if  he  likes  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  mother,  for  in  many  cases  he  cannot  do  this. 
She  probably  believes  herself  a  much-wronged 
woman,  and  will  conceal  all  knowledge  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  child  from  the  man  she  thinks 
has  injured  her.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  picture, 
for  I  have  had  several  instances  of  men  begging  me 
to  make  an  order  that  they  might  sometimes  see 
the  child  for  whom  they  are  paying.  There  is  no 
power  to  make  such  an  order,  for  the  child  has  by 
law  no  father;  the  putative  one  is  merely  a  stranger 
who  pays.  Men  and  women  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  large  towns  frequently  live  together  for 
years  and  have  a  number  of  children  to  whom  the 
father  often  becomes  attached.  At  any  moment  the 
mother  may  leave  him,  obtain  a  series  of  bastardy 
orders  that  swallow  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
his  small  income,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  either 
marrying  someone  else  or  seeing  his  children. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs  a  case  has 
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come  before  the  Court  further  illustrating  their 
truth.  The  father  of  five  illegitimate  children  had 
gladly  taken  upon  himself  the  entire  burden  of 
their  support  and  showed  the  same  care  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  them  as  if  they  had  been  born  in  wedlock. 
The  mother,  however,  though  she  had  no  real  wish 
to  have  the  children  herself,  harassed  him  con¬ 
stantly,  and  finally  assaulted  him  in  the  street. 

From  such  assaults  the  law  could  protect  him, 
but  it  could  give  him  no  protection  from  the 
danger  of  having  any,  or  all,  of  the  children  he 
loved  snatched  from  his  care  and  lost  to  him  for 
ever. 

The  man  whose  wife  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum  does 
not  lose  the  natural  human  desire  to  have  children 
of  his  own.  If  he  yields  to  it  the  theologian  may 
condemn  him,  but  that  hardly  seems  a  reason  why 
the  State  should  deny  him  all  the  privileges  of  a 
father  or  the  children  the  right  to  his  care  and 
protection. 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  emphasize  this  side 
of  the  question,  partly  because  it  has  so  far  largely 
escaped  attention  and  partly  because  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  urged  that  any  solution  of  the  problem  of 
illegitimacy  will  tell  hardly  against  fathers  of 
illegitimate  children.  Towards  the  best  of  them 
it  is  the  present  law  that  is  harsh  and  unfair. 

Would,  then,  the  compulsory  registration  of 
the  names  of  both  parents  be  unjust?  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  see  why.  The  woman  cannot  conceal 
her  maternity  and  has  to  bear,  in  addition  to  her 
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physical  suffering,  far  the  greater  burden  of  moral 
obloquy.  What  right  has  the  father,  equally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  birth,  to  demand  that  his  share 
in  the  matter  should  be  concealed  ? 

It  will  be  urged  that  registration  of  the  father’s 
name  will  lead  to  blackmail;  but,  again,  why  more 
than  under  the  present  system  ?  An  unscrupulous 
woman  can  now  openly  charge  in  a  public  court 
any  man,  with  whom  she  has  ever  been  for  a  few 
minutes  alone,  with  being  the  father  of  her  child. 
If  her  summons  is  dismissed  for  want  of  corrobora¬ 
tion,  and  he  to  avoid  the  scandal  leaves  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  she  can  pursue  him  to  his  fresh  home 
and  again  drag  him  into  the  public  court  of  the 
new  district  in  which  he  has  sought  to  find  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  former  charge.  Would  compulsory 
registration  increase  her  power  of  evil  ?  It  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  King  has  urged  that  these  cases  should  be 
heard  in  camera ,  and  this  suggestion  appears  an 
admirable  one.  English  law  very  properly  regards 
the  absence  of  publicity  in  legal  procedure  with 
suspicion,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  that  in  exceptional  cases  the  balance  of 
advantage  is  against  publicity.  Thus  in  all  cases 
of  indecent  assault  upon  children  and  in  all  charges 
under  the  Incest  Act,  the  trial  takes  place  in  camera. 
Surely  cases  involving  the  paternity  of  a  child 
demand  an  equal  privilege. 

Mr.  King  suggests  that  either  party  should  have 
the  right  to  a  public  trial,  but  I  would  venture  to 
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point  out  that  to  give  the  woman  this  right  would 
nullify  the  whole  effect  of  the  provision.  If  she 
is  bringing  a  false  charge  for  purposes  of  spite, 
revenge,  or  blackmail,  she  would,  of  course,  de¬ 
mand  a  public  trial;  but  if  she  is  a  modest  and 
truthful  witness  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  on  what 
proper  grounds  she  could  desire  publicity.  To 
give  the  man  the  right  to  a  public  trial  would,  I 
think,  be  unnecessary,  because  if  he  felt  that  the 
trial  by  the  justices  was  unfair,  he  would  still  have 
his  right  to  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions,  where  the 
trial  should  be  in  public. 

Under  the  present  law  the  maximum  amount 
that  can  be  ordered  on  a  bastardy  summons  is  5s. 
a  week.  This  is  clearly  quite  insufficient.  Take 
the  case  of  a  mother  of  gentle  birth  and  upbring¬ 
ing  and  a  father  of  large  means.  The  sum  of  5s. 
a  week  would  not  pay  for  the  barest  necessaries, 
and  the  child  could  only  be  brought  up  on  it  under 
the  most  wretched  conditions.  Where,  again,  the 
father  has  means,  the  limitation  of  age  is  unjust 
and  unnecessary.  The  child  may  be  born  blind,  or 
deaf,  or  a  helpless  cripple,  drifting  inevitably  into 
the  workhouse,  a  burden  upon  the  State,  whilst  its 
father  escapes  all  liability. 

THE  STATE  AS  GUARDIAN 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  need  for 
enforcing  more  stringently  the  duties  of  parent¬ 
hood  upon  the  father,  but,  even  with  all  these  sug¬ 
gested  changes,  the  illegitimate  child  would,  in  the 
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nature  of  the  case,  have  no  sufficient  guardian. 
Besides  enforcing  parental  rights,  the  State  has  a 
further  duty  to  its  illegitimate  children.  The  next 
question,  therefore,  is  how  it  can  best  carry  out 
that  duty  without  relieving  the  parent  of  all  re¬ 
sponsibility.  I  would  suggest  that  every  illegi¬ 
timate  child  should  be  a  ward  of  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  in  which  it  resided.  The 
practical  realization  of  this  plan  would,  I  venture 
to  think,  present  few  difficulties.  These  courts 
already  have  wide  powers  under  the  Children  Act 
of  appointing  guardians;  they  also  control  the 
custody  of  children  whose  parents  are  separated  by 
their  order.  The  Court  Missionary,  the  Probation 
Officer,  and  the  local  inspector  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
would  any,  or  all,  of  them  gladly  assist  in 
watching  over  the  interests  of  the  illegitimate 
child. 

A  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  in  the  passing 
of  the  “  Affiliation  Orders  Act,  19 14.”  Under  its 
provisions  the  Court  may  now  order  all  sums  pay¬ 
able  by  the  putative  father  to  pass  through  the 
hands  of  a  “  collecting  officer  55  (Section  1),  and 
such  officer  may  himself  take  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  of  arrears  (id.,  Sub-sec.  (3)).  The  Court 
may  further,  on  the  application  of  the  person 
having  the  custody  of  the  child,  order  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  to  that  person  (Section  3). 

Valuable  as  are  these  new  provisions,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  that  they  still  fall  far  short  of  affording  any 
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effective  protection  to  the  child.  What  is  required 
is  not  merely  control  over  the  money,  but  a  control 
over  the  children  themselves,  such  as  the  Courts 
of  the  Chancery  Division  exercise  over  their  own 
wards.  The  exercise  of  such  control  would  involve 
comparatively  little  cost,  while  it  would  effectively 
protect  illegitimate  children  from  the  starvation, 
ill-treatment,  and  neglect  to  which  they  are  now  so 
often  subjected. 

In  cases  where  the  father  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  and  registered,  the  child  would  be  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  mother,  and  would  likewise  be 
a  ward  of  the  Court.  While,  therefore,  under  the 
present  law,  only  one  illegitimate  child  out  of  four 
comes  before  the  Court  at  all,  under  the  scheme 
proposed  all  illegitimate  children  would  so  come; 
and  while  under  the  present  law  the  protection 
which  the  Court  can  exercise  is  of  the  verv 
slightest  and  most  inadequate  kind,  the  protection 
under  the  scheme  would  be  full  and  complete. 

If  the  father  and  mother  were  both  unable  to 
provide  for  the  child  the  burden  would,  of  course, 
fall  upon  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  as  it  does  at 
present;  but,  since  the  identity  of  the  father  would 
be  ascertained  in  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
cases,  and  since  the  amount  which  he  could  be 
ordered  to  pay  would  be  increased,  the  burden 
upon  the  rates  would  be  less,  and  not  greater,  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  the  sum  thus  saved  would  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  the  administrative  machinery 
required  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS 

i.  All  illegitimate  children  to  be  made  wards  of 
the  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 

ii.  Such  courts  to  exercise  complete  control  over 
the  guardianship  and  maintenance  of  the 
children. 

iii.  To  have  power  to  appoint  fit  persons  willing 
to  act  in  that  behalf  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  wards  of  the  Court. 

iv.  All  children  whose  paternity  was  ascertainable 
to  be  registered  in  the  name  of  the  father,  as 
well  as  of  the  mother,  and  both  parents  to 
have  equal  rights  of  custody. 

v.  Right  of  the  alleged  father  to  call  upon  the 
mother  to  prove  her  claim  before  the  Court. 

vi.  All  such  cases  to  be  heard  in  camera . 

vii.  Alleged  father  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  with  public  trial. 

viii.  Present  limitation  of  payment  to  be  increased. 

ix.  Where  father  possessed  of  means,  provision 

to  be  made  for  suitable  education  and  start 
in  life  of  child. 

x.  In  such  cases,  and  in  cases  where  the  child  is 
blind,  crippled,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
maintain  himself,  limitation  of  age  to  be 
extended. 


CHAPTER  VI:  SOCIAL  EXPERL 
MENTS 

CJ  “  The  Little  Commonwealth  Comments  upon  Its 
Work.  “  The  Women's  Colony  " :  The  Great  Need  for 
It.  Girls  Under  Nineteen  Should  he  “  Young  Persons." 
The  Caldecott  Conununity  Its  Educative  Value. 

OUT  of  the  many  attempts  which  are  at 
present  being  made  to  reform  juvenile 
delinquents  or  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
child  life  I  have  selected  three  as  being  quite  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  social 
student.  They  are : 

I.  “  The  Little  Commonwealth,55  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  for  juvenile  delinquents  of  both  sexes; 

II.  “  The  Women’s  Colony,55  in  Berkshire,  for 
girls  and  women  charged  in  the  London 
Courts  with  solicitation;  and 

III.  “  The  Caldecott  Community,55  hitherto  a 
day  school  in  London,  and  now  a  boarding 
school  in  Kent  for  children  of  the  working- 
classes. 

Mr.  Homer  Lane,  Superintendent  of  the  first, 
Miss  M.  L.  Shaw,  Warden  of  the  second,  and  Miss 
Rendel,  Superintendent  of  the  third,  have  each 
kindly  furnished  me  with  accounts  of  their  work, 
which  I  quote  in  their  own  words. 

“  THE  LITTLE  COMMONWEALTH  55 

“  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Little  Com 
monwealth,55  writes  Mr.  Lane,  “  as  determined  by 
its  organisers,  is  shown  in  these  broad,  general 
principles  :  An  insulated  community,  containing  all 
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the  elements  of  adult  society,  based  upon  practical 
economic  law,  in  which  its  residents,  delinquent 
children,  might  be  free  to  organise  whatever  form 
of  government  suited  their  ideals.  The  community 
to  involve  normal  family  life,  with  boys  and  girls 
living  in  the  same  houses,  with  an  adult  house¬ 
mother,  in  normal  relationship.  Since  the  com¬ 
munity  was  planned  as  an  experiment  in  corrective 
work — a  working  community  rather  than  a  student 
community — the  compulsory  education  law  deter¬ 
mines  the  minimum  age  of  the  residents — fourteen 
years. 

“  The  question  of  co-education  offered  a  vexa¬ 
tious  problem,  but  if  the  community  was  to  furnish 
actual  practice  in  the  virtues  of  citizenship  all  the 
elements  of  society  must  be  involved.  Aside  from 
these  fundamental  provisions,  no  definite  plans 
were  made.  The  site  for  the  experiment  was  a  200- 
acre  farm  in  Dorsetshire. 

“  The  first  cottage,  an  adapted  farmhouse,  being 
sufficiently  advanced  in  necessary  alterations  to 
begin  the  work,  the  time  arrived  to  recruit  the 
population.  It  was  decided  that  since  the  com¬ 
munity  was  to  be  a  group  of  families,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  home-makers,  the  girls,  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  first. 

“  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,  Magistrate  of  the  Tov/er 
Bridge  Police  Court,  London,  had  invited  me  to 
attend  his  Children’s  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  nucleus  of  the  population  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Passing  the  door  of  an  ante-room, 
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on  my  way  to  the  Court-room,  I  heard  angry 
voices,  and,  through  the  door,  saw  a  policeman 
struggling  with  three  girls.  One  of  them  struck 
the  officer  a  vicious  blow  with  her  fist,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  anything  but  appropriate  to  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  Court. 

“  After  several  cases  had  been  heard,  these  three 
girls,  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  ushered 
into  the  Court-room,  and  by  dint  of  considerable 
pushing  by  the  officers,  punctuated  by  smothered 
protests  in  their  native  language,  were  placed  in 
the  prisoners’  box.  Then  was  related  a  story  of 
misbehaviour  and  wrongdoing  that  was  thrilling. 
The  three  girls  had  for  months  been  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  police.  They  were  systematic  shop¬ 
lifters,  so  clever  in  their  operations  that  evidence 
sufficient  to  secure  conviction  was  difficult  to 
obtain.  They  were  well  known  to  the  police  and 
had  conducted  their  operations  over  a  wide  area. 

“  A  representative  of  the  school  authorities, 
speaking  from  notes,  gave  a  detailed  story  of  their 
disturbing  influences  in  the  school,  and  enume¬ 
rated  the  many  occasions  for  corporal  punishment. 
There  was  no  reason  to  think  the  parents  were  in 
any  way  to  blame  for  the  wrongdoing,  for  they 
seemed  very  much  disturbed  as  the  story  of  the 
girls’  misdemeanours  was  unfolded. 

“  The  girls  themselves  stood  sullenly  listening 
to  the  proceedings.  Once,  the  smaller,  turning  and 
seeing  her  mother  weeping  behind  her,  began  to 
cry,  when  her  companion  nudged  her  and  whis- 
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pered  audibly,  4  Don’t  be  a  fool!  Stare  ’em  out!  ’ 
They  were  certainly  not  very  promising  material. 
In  the  course  of  the  testimony  the  officer  related 
the  following  incident.  When  the  girls  were 
arrested  in  the  act  of  secreting  some  stolen  articles, 
one  of  them  had  said :  4  I’ll  come  along  and  own 
up  if  you’ll  let  that  girl  go,’  indicating  a  fourth 
and  younger  member  of  the  group. 

44  At  this  point  I  determined  to  try  to  get  these 
girls  for  the  Commonwealth.  Sitting  beside  the 
magistrate,  I  whispered  my  request.  4  Oh,  no ! 
They  are  much  too  bad  for  the  Commonwealth; 
they  must  be  rigidly  restrained,’  he  replied.  I 
could  only  repeat  my  request,  and  urge  that  these 
were  just  the  sort  of  children  that  would  ensure 
the  successful  organisation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Finally,  the  prisoners  were  remanded  for  a  week 
for  further  discussion  as  to  their  future. 

44  At  this  point  I  wish  to  testify  to  my  great 
admiration  for  the  magistrate.  In  finally  consent¬ 
ing  that  the  girls  might  become  members  of  the 
new  and  untried  community,  he  ignored  the  in¬ 
sistent  advice  and  gloomy,  fearful  prediction  of 
each  and  every  one  of  his  assistants. 

44  Nor  was  he  helped  to  this  decision  by  the  girls 
themselves,  who  repelled  sullenly  and  insolently, 
any  friendly  advances  on  his  part.  I  have  always 
suspected  that  in  finally  agreeing  to  place  the  three 
girls  in  my  care  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  rid 
the  Court  of  three  undesirables.  I  fear  that  my 
insistence  was  unreasonable.  I  am  sure  that  he 
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had  no  great  confidence  in  the  likelihood  of  a 
sudden  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  for 
in  committing  them  to  my  care  he  also  placed  at  my 
disposal  two  constables  and  a  police  matron  to  help 
get  them  safely  to  the  Commonwealth. 

“  I  did  not,  however,  avail  mvself  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  officers,  for  I  dared  not  risk  losing  the 
girls.  I  preferred  to  depend  upon  their  own  good 
sportsmanship. 

“  On  the  appointed  day  I  went  to  the  place 
where  the  girls  were  detained,  and  in  spite  of  the 
amazed  protest  of  the  matron,  set  off,  single- 
handed,  with  my  three  desperate  criminals  for  the 
Little  Commonwealth. 

“  Needless  to  say,  when  our  train  drew  out  from 
Paddington  an  hour  later  the  girls  were  safely 
aboard,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  escape.  In  fact  they  could 
not  have  escaped,  because  there  was  no  one  to 
escape  from.  I  did  not  even  stay  with  them  to 
watch  them.  Thus  their  first  contact  with  the 
Commonwealth  was  that  of  responsibility  and  con¬ 
fidence. 

“  I  would  like  to  describe  minutely  the  lives  of 
these  children  during  the  next  few  days  if  our 
time  would  allow  it.  How,  one  by  one,  their  virtues 
budded  and  blossomed  out  in  their  new  environ¬ 
ment.  But  when,  after  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Cecil  Chap¬ 
man  came  to  visit  us,  these  children,  who  had  inso¬ 
lently  repulsed  his  friendly  advances  in  the  Court, 
now  captured  him  as  he  was  descending  from  his 
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carriage  and  bore  him  off  to  see  their  garden,  their 
house,  their  home,  and  arm-in-arm,  brought  him 
back  again,  with  wild  flowers  protruding  from 
every  buttonhole  of  his  coat. 

“  His  first  question  was,  ‘  What  have  you  done 
that  has  made  those  dreadful,  hardened  criminals 
into  such  delightful,  free,  natural  children  ?  ’  I 
insisted  that  it  was  none  of  my  doing,  nor  that  of 
my  assistants,  and  not  even  of  the  place  itself,  but 
the  nature  of  all  children  that  he  saw. 

“  I  have  described  these  girls  in  such  detail  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  the  sort  of  children 
that  have  become  citizens  of  the  Little  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  will  anticipate  my  story  by  telling  you 
that  these  same  girls  are  now  valuable  members  of 
my  staff.  As  interesting  a  story  could  be  told  of 
nearly  every  one  of  the  sixty-odd  citizens  that  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  our  community, 
whether  boys  or  girls. 

“  For  two  weeks  or  thereabouts  the  girls  were  in 
sole  possession  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  was 
no  government,  no  authority,  and  none  needed. 
After  the  first  day  or  two  the  girls  naturally  assumed 
a  share  of  the  work  in  the  house.  The  matron,  a 
motherly  woman,  with  no  experience  in  institu¬ 
tional  work,  accepted  their  help  gratefully,  but  did 
not  demand  it.  Then,  as  the  girls  began  to  make 
enquiries  as  to  when  others  were  coming,  it  was 
decided  that  we  were  ready  to  take  in  boys.  I  must 
admit  that  I  shared  to  some  extent  the  matron’s 
fears  that  with  the  coming  of  the  boys  the  peace  of 
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our  little  family  would  be  shattered,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  She  was  a  firm  disbeliever  in  co¬ 
education,  and  could  not  see  how  we  were  to  pre¬ 
vent  adolescent  human  nature  from  its  traditional 
tendencies.  I  knew  that  our  peace  was  the  peace  of 
stagnation,  and  that  boys  were  less  apt  than  the 
girls  to  be  influenced  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
lovely  hills  and  flowers  and  spaces  of  the  country, 
and  would  probably  bring  with  them  the  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  authority  to 
limit  the  scope  of  their  experiments. 

“  On  the  night  of  the  boys’  arrival  there  was  n 
good  deal  of  noise  in  the  boys’  wing  of  the  house, 
which  lasted  until  late.  Both  the  matron  and  the 
girls  appealed  to  me  to  stop  it,  but  without  result. 
Then  things  began  to  go  badly.  We  were  no  longer 
a  peaceful,  orderly  family.  The  boys  were  cheeky, 
noisy,  and  destructive.  They  did  no  work,  but 
swaggered  about  defiantly.  The  girls  had  now 
become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to 
remonstrate  vigorously  for  their  hooliganism. 
They  critcised  the  boys’  table  manners,  their 
behaviour  at  night,  and  their  laziness  and  lack  of 
interest. 

“  The  relationship  between  the  boys  and  the  girls 
became  more  strained  each  day,  the  boys  purposely 
annoying  the  girls  and  the  girls  becoming  more 
resentful  and  disapproving.  I  was  asked  repeatedly 
to  take  the  boys  in  hand  and  stop  their  undesirable 
activities,  but  refused,  insisting  that  it  was  not  my 
function  to  act  as  policeman.  I  explained  my  posi- 
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tion  in  the  presence  of  the  boys  as  follows :  We 
came  here  to  do  as  we  liked,  and  so  long  as  we  liked 
to  break  windows,  yell,  take  fruit,  and  live  at  the 
expense  of  others,  we  would  do  so.  If  at  any  time 
we  felt  like  doing  something  else  that  was  more 
fun  we  would  do  that. 

“  The  girls  and  my  adult  assistants  made  their 
disapproval  of  me  and  my  attitude  quite  evident. 

“  About  this  time  we  were  planning  new  cot- 
tages  for  the  accommodation  of  more  citizens.  In 
the  cottage  in  which  we  lived  at  the  time  of  my 
story  each  boy  was  provided  with  a  separate  bed¬ 
room,  while  in  the  girls’  wing  two  or  more  beds 
were  placed  in  larger  rooms.  I  may  add  that  this 
was  accidental,  not  by  design.  I  had  noticed  that 
certain  boys,  being  unused  to  the  quietness  of  a 
Dorset  night,  had  for  companionship  sake  moved 
their  beds  into  another’s  room  and  were  sleeping- 
double,  as  they  called  it.  This  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  had  been  wTatchi  ng  for  to  give  the  whole 
group  some  responsibility  of  a  community  decision. 

“  I  asked  the  boys  and  the  girls  if  they  would 
help  me  to  decide  an  important  matter.  We  met 
after  tea. 

“  I  produced  the  plans  of  the  new  cottage  and 
showed  them  that  separate  rooms  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  person,  both  boys  and  girls.  I  stated 
that,  as  the  cost  of  the  building  was  much  greater  if 
constructed  with  separate  rooms  than  if  dormitories 
were  installed,  I  presumed  that  since  the  boys  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sleep  together  in  the  same  room  we  might 
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now  alter  the  plans  and  provide  dormitories  instead 
of  separate  rooms. 

“  I  proposed  doing  this,  and  asked  if  they 
approved.  After  a  momentary  pause,  surprised 
that  they  should  be  consulted  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  they  began  to  venture  their  opinions, 
modestly  and  timidly  at  first,  but  as  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed,  the  timidity  disappeared. 
Having  successfully  started  the  quarrel,  I  with¬ 
drew  to  a  safe  and  remote  corner.  The  hubbub 
was  great.  All  talked  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
with  the  largest  lung  capacity  being  the  object  of 
the  combined  attacks  of  the  others.  Soon  they 
appealed  to  me  to  put  the  loudest-voiced  boy  out 
because  he  was  a  disturber.  I  refused.  Then, 
gradually  individual  opinions  were  heard.  They 
had  already  begun  to  discuss  matters  other  than 
separate  rooms.  True  to  my  convictions  that  dis¬ 
covery  is  an  essential  element  in  the  assumption 
of  responsibility,  I  waited  patiently  until  they 
should  realise  the  futility  of  discussion  without 
organisation  and  was  rewarded  when  the  biggest 
boy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  with 
clenched  fists  threatened  anyone  who  interrupted 
him.  His  parliamentary  triumph  was  but  momen¬ 
tary,  however;  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  Finally,  one  of  the  girls 
suggested  that  someone  should  be  chosen  to  run 
the  meeting.  This  was  done — a  policeman  was 
appointed. 

“I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
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group  of  children,  when  given  responsibility  for 
their  own  affairs,  chose  a  policeman  with 
preventive  powers  rather  than  a  chairman  to 
give  privileges.  It  was  the  business  of  the 
chosen  leader  to  keep  eleven  people  quiet  while 
one  talked.  The  meeting,  however,  having 
solved  the  preliminary  problems  of  organisation, 
soon  resolved  itself  into  an  orderly,  deliberate 
body. 

“  It  was  finally  decided  that  separate  rooms  were 
to  be  retained  in  the  future  cottages.  The  discus¬ 
sion  was  most  interesting  and  sound.  One  of  the 
girls  finally  summed  up  the  whole  matter — in  a  de¬ 
cisive  speech,  short  and  terse,  but  quite  as  much 
to  the  point  as  could  have  been  expressed  in  a 
convention  of  doctors  and  psychologists — in  these 
words :  ‘  If  you  don’t  sleep  good  at  night,  the 
next  day  your  face  is  all  crinkled  up,  and  you  get 
into  rows  all  day.’  This  view,  which  was  accepted 
and  applauded,  finally  impressed  one  of  the  group 
as  being  contrary  to  the  habit  of  the  boys,  in  in¬ 
dulging  in  their  nightly  noise-making  enterprise. 
The  matter  was  discussed.  Having  already  de¬ 
cided  that  no  boys  should  double  up  in  bed,  it  was 
but  a  step  farther  to  decide  by  vote  that  making 
a  noise  after  ten  o’clock  was  detrimental  to  public 

question  of  bathing  was  taken  up,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  personal  comfort  and 
welfare. 

“  Now,  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  citizens 
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of  the  Little  Commonwealth,  the  decisions  of  the 
majority  were  accepted  and  adopted  by  all,  even 
the  minority.  For  the  child  is  loyal  to  his  public 
opinion,  spontaneously. 

“  These  decisions  were  not  called  laws,  in  fact 
they  were  not  called  at  all.  They  were  accepted 
without  a  label.  Nor  was  there  a  suggestion  that 
the  girls  should  not  have  the  privilege  of  voicing 
their  opinions,  and  of  voting.  That  came  later, 
after  labels  were  affixed  to  the  meetings.  These 
meetings  became  frequent,  one  being  called  nearly 
every  evening  to  discuss  some  matter  pertaining 
to  the  intimate  affairs  of  the  little  community. 
Soon  it  was  apparent  that  some  system  of  record¬ 
ing  decisions  was  necessary,  for  at  each  meeting 
there  was  under  discussion  some  violation  of  de¬ 
cisions  previously  made,  and  the  excuse  usually 
given  was  that  the  matter  had  been  forgotten. 
Then,  too,  frequent  disputes  arose  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  decisions.  So  a  clerk  was  chosen 
to  write  down  the  decisions. 

“  Then  another  difficulty  arose,  and  was  solved 
by  discussion  and  vote. 

“  The  business  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
group  was  always  delayed  by  discussions  of 
violations  of  previous  decisions,  so  that  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  through  the 
business.  It  was  decided  to  divide  the  business 
of  the  community  into  two  different  kinds,  and 
to  hold  meetings  on  alternative  evenings  for 
each. 
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44  Thus  the  judicial  was  created  as  distinct  from 
the  legislative. 

44  One  of  the  girls  was  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  judicial  meetings,  but  as  yet  these  meetings 
had  not  been  called  4  courts.5  In  the  midst  of  one 
of  them,  however,  someone  used  the  word 
4  court,5  and  referred  to  the  chairman  as  a 
magistrate.  Almost  instantly  the  character  of  the 
meeting  changed.  The  boy  whose  evasions  were 
under  discussion,  and  who  up  to  the  moment  had 
been  on  the  defensive,  changed  places  with  the  girl 
judge.  Public  opinion  was  with  the  boy,  and 
against  the  judge  and  the  law.  The  witnesses  lied 
valiantly  in  the  interests  of  the  boy  defendant,  and 
disorder  and  horse-play  broke  up  the  meeting. 
Afterwards  the  boys  said  that  no  girl  had  a  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  a  boy,  and  the  girls  agreed. 
The  girl  judge  resigned. 

44  For  several  days  there  was  no  court  held,  but 
finally,  when  things  began  to  go  badly  again,  it  was 
seen  that  the  court  must  be  reorganised  in  the 
interests  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Then  a  boy  was  chosen  as  judge,  but  in 
recognition  of  certain  qualities  that  would  remove 
the  taint  of  association  with  our  adult  Courts.  The 
very  boy  who  had  the  least  regard  for  law  and 
order  and  the  conventions  of  society  was  elected 
to  fill  the  judicial  chair.  I  v/as  amazed  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  I  did  not  yet  see  all  that  was  in¬ 
volved  in  these  events.  However,  I  preserved 
outward  calm  and  watched.  The  court  again  took 
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up  its  work,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  ability  of 
the  judge  and  his  loyalty  to  the  laws. 

“  Within  a  few  weeks,  however,  this  boy  was 
impeached  in  his  office  and  deposed,  because  he 
himself  furnished  the  greater  number  of  cases  for 
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his  court  and,  obviously,  could  not  judge  himselt. 
The  original  girl  judge  was  then  re-elected,  and 
presided  with  remarkable  ability  over  the  court  for 
three  terms. 

“  It  is  obviously  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
complete  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Little 
Commonwealth  in  such  detail  as  I  have  described 
the  events  of  the  first  few  weeks,  much  as  I  should 
like  to  do  so,  and  helpful  as  such  a  description 
would  be  to  our  understanding  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  juvenile  delinquent. 

“  But  with  these  incidents  as  the  starting-point, 
the  citizens  have  assumed  entire  responsibility  for 
the  organisation  of  their  government.  The 
discipline  of  the  individuals  in  the  community  is 
entirely  in  their  hands.  The  Superintendent  and 
his  adult  assistants  are  citizens  and  subject  to  all 
the  laws  and  rules  of  the  community  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  the  younger  citizens.  There  is  a 
citizens’  court  meeting  weekly,  where  all  offenders 
against  the  laws  are  tried  and  dealt  with,  where 
strained  personal  relationships  (either  social  or 
financial)  are  adjusted,  and  where  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  group  as  a  wffiole  are  determined 
as  a  guide  to  the  individual.  There  are  weekly 
sessions  of  citizens  for  legislative  purposes.  The 
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officers  of  the  government  are  elected  by  the 
citizens  for  terms  of  six  months. 

“  The  community  is  primarily  a  working  com¬ 
munity,  each  citizen  supporting  himself  by  his  own 
labour.  A  two-hundred  acre  farm,  the  building  of 
new  cottages,  workshops,  and  farm  buildings,  a 
steam  laundry,  gardening,  housekeeping,  &c., 
provides  each  citizen  with  a  limited  choice  of 
employment.  Each  one  is  paid  wages  in  money 
for  his  or  her  work.  Each  chooses  his  place  of 
residence  with  a  view  to  congeniality.  There  are 
four  cottages  or  families,  each  entirely  separate 
from  the  others  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  social 
activities.  The  members  of  the  families  are 
assessed  weekly  for  their  proportion  of  the 
expenses  of  the  food,  fuel,  house  service,  &c.  The 
community  supports  a  shop,  where  the  families 
purchase  supplies  and  where  the  citizen  buys  his 
clothing  and  spends  his  surplus  earnings,  foolishly 
if  he  so  chooses,  or  he  may  deposit  his  savings  in 
the  citizens’  bank  against  future  needs.  If  the 
newcomer  chooses  to  go  a-fishing  or  to  idle  away 
his  time,  he  may  do  so  without  interference  until 
his  board  bill  is  due.  If  then  he  cannot  pay,  the 
taxpayers  must  provide  the  necessary  amount  by 
assessment,  and  the  fisherman  is  reminded  more  or 
less  forcibly,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  the 
privilege  which  is  his  of  earning  his  own  living. 

“  The  employer  of  labour  simply  discharges  in¬ 
competent  or  indolent  employees,  and  then,  if  the 
slacker  fails  to  secure  other  employment,  he  must 
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draw  upon  the  taxpayers  for  his  expenses.  It  is 
all  very  simple  and  matter-of-fact.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  industry,  earnestness,  and  self-reliance  is 
notable.  The  social  life  is  joyous,  homely,  and 
wholesome.  There  is  an  evening  school,  well 
attended,  as  well  as  jolly  parties  and  an  occasional 
banquet  on  certain  anniversary  days. 

“  And  now  the  question  may  arise  in  your 
minds  :  What  exactly  has  brought  about  so  notable 
a  change  in  this  group  of  so-called  criminal  chil¬ 
dren  ?  They  are  now  using  the  tremendous  energy 
of  the  adolescent,  formerly  employed  in  upsetting 
law  and  order,  in  organising  and  maintaining  order. 
What  has  brought  this  about  ?  My  answer  is  that 
in  the  community  these  children  are  expressing 
their  normal  activities,  because  they  are  free  to 
exploit  all  their  ideals,  bad  as  well  as  good.  The 
bad  ideals  are  eliminated  voluntarily,  because  they 
do  not  produce  satisfying  results.  A  bad  ideal, 
once  it  has  been  exploited  to  its  final  conclusion,  is 
eliminated  for  all  time,  and  a  new  one  formed.  By 
this  simple  process  of  elimination  the  good  is  left. 
Outside  the  community  there  is  too  much  inter¬ 
ference  with,  and  too  much  suppression  of,  the 
child.  He  is  checked  by  some  authority  with 
whom  he  is  not  in  sympathy  before  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  discover  for  himself  the  futility  of 
certain  forms  of  self-assertion. 

“  Many  visitors  to  the  Commonwealth,  seeing 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  wholesomeness  and 
sweetness  of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  com- 
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munity,  assign  the  credit  to  the  adult  influence 
at  work  among  the  citizens.  They  believe  that 
some  specially  gifted  personality  makes  the  Little 
Commonwealth  successful,  but  are  sceptical  as  to 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  same  degree  of 
freedom  to  other  communities  of  children. 

Here  is  the  history  of  a  boy  who  became 
judge  at  the  Commonwealth  and  left  it  to  join  the 
army.  His  first  arrest  was  for  gambling  in  the 
street.  He  was  taken  to  the  police  station,  and  his 
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parents  summoned  forthwith  and  instructed  to 
take  charge  of  him  until  his  appearance  before  the 
magistrate.  The  v/hole  operation  of  his  arrest  and 
release  took  but  a  few  hours.  He  rejoined  his 
companions  somewhat  crestfallen  that  he  had  no 
cell  experience  to  relate  to  them.  He  had  been 
ambitious  to  be  locked  in  a  cell.  He  was  ordered 
to  be  birched  by  the  magistrate  and  bore  the  pain¬ 
ful  operation  without  a  whimper,  but  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  c  get  his  own  back.5  The  birching  made 
him  something  of  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers,  and  his  swagger  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  He  grew  bolder  in  lawlessness.  He 
was  arrested  several  times  during  the  following 
months  for  gambling,  stealing,  and  malicious  mis¬ 
chief.  Each  offence  brought  an  increased  number 
of  strokes  with  the  birch.  When  on  one  occasion 
he  was  locked  in  a  cell  all  night  to  await  trial  in 
the  morning  his  pride  was  boundless.  For  now 
he  was  being  treated  with  all  the  dignity  that  his 
ability  demanded.  His  very  evident  pride  in  his 
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position  in  the  prisoner’s  box  in  the  Court-room 
led  the  officials  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  hardened  and  confirmed  criminal. 

“  At  this  point  he  was  sent  to  the  community, 
where  being  free  to  indulge  his  love  of  self-asser¬ 
tion  he  gradually  discarded  those  ideals,  one  by 
one,  that  had  heretofore  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  society.  It  was  his  own  inherent  virtue  that 
made  a  man  of  him. 

“  Now  one  more  incident  to  illustrate  the  re¬ 
markable  understanding  of  each  other  that  is 
always  in  evidence  among  children.  This  incident 
will  also  show  why  the  citizens  have  not  followed 
the  precedent  of  the  larger  community  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  prison  as  an  aid  to  civilisation.  It  will 
show  that  children  are  much  more  scientific  in 
their  treatment  of  offenders  than  we  adults  are. 

u  One  of  the  boys  was  a  great  problem  in  the 
community.  He  was  always  before  the  court  for 
some  error  of  omission  or  commission.  He  could 
not  keep  out  of  trouble.  All  the  penalties  avail¬ 
able  to  the  judge  had  been  imposed  upon  him  but 
without  the  desired  results.  He  became  sullen 
and  defiant.  He  refused  to  work,  and  purposely 
committed  acts  in  defiance  of  the  laws.  He  be¬ 
came  what  would,  in  the  greater  community,  be 
called  an  habitual  and  confirmed  criminal,  and 
would  have  been  sent  to  prison.  It  was  a  girl 
judge  upon  whom  the  responsibility  for  his  future 
relationship  with  the  community  fell.  Week  after 
week  Ted  got  deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble. 
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During  one  of  the  court  sessions,  after  complaint 
upon  complaint  had  been  brought  against  the  un¬ 
ruly,  defiant  lad,  the  girl  judge,  realising  the 
futility  of  further  penalties,  arrived  at  this  decision 
in  the  case.  (Let  me  explain  here  that  Ted’s 
mother  had  recently  visited  the  Commonwealth 
and  won  the  respect  of  every  citizen  by  her  gentle 
ways.) 

“  This  was  the  judicial  finding  in  the  case.  c  No 
boy  would  act  as  Ted  does  if  he  has  not  forgotten 
his  mother.  It  is  of  no  use  punishing  him,  for  it 
only  makes  him  worse.  He  has  lost  his  self- 
respect.  What  he  needs  is  to  get  acquainted  with 
his  mother  again  and  get  his  self-respect  back.  I 
shall  send  him  home  for  a  week’s  holiday  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers.’  Ted,  who  up  to  now 
had  been  defiant  and  hard  and  triumphant,  burst 
into  tears. 

“  He  spent  his  week  at  home,  and  returned  a 
changed  boy.  The  important  part  of  this  incident 
is  that  the  judge  ordered  that  the  mother  should 
not  be  informed  that  Ted  was  not  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  holiday,  and  that  before  his  visit  was  over 
Ted  himself  told  his  mother  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  at  home. 

“  This  was  a  girl  judge.  We  have  had  both 
boys  and  girls  as  judges  and  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  the  relative  qualities  of  each 
sex,  in  a  judicial  capacity.  Without  any  prejudice, 
I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  the  girl  judge  is  the  most  skilful  in 
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treating  offenders  against  the  laws.  The  difference 
in  method  is  that  the  girl,  true  to  instinct,  makes 
her  decisions  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the 
offender,  often  ignoring  the  law,  to  find  the  right 
action  to  take,  while  the  boy  judge  has  the  law 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  in  his  mind,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  its  effect  upon  the  offender. 

<£  Can  any  one  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  govern  themselves  in 
view  of  the  recent  compulsory  education  law 
which  they  have  enacted. 

“  The  law  requires  c  that  every  citizen  shall  at¬ 
tend  school  two  hours  each  day  until  he  can  satis¬ 
factorily  pass  an  examination  of  a  certain  defined 
grade.’  This  law  imposes  upon  themselves  two 
hours’  school  work,  in  addition  to  a  full  working 
day  spent  in  their  different  manual  occupations. 

“  I  could  wish  for  more  of  your  time  in  order 
that  I  might  try  to  convince  you,  by  illustrating 
from  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Little  Com¬ 
monwealth  that  we  borrow  much  unnecessary 
trouble  by  not  allowing  greater  scope  for  the 
activities  of  our  children.  But  since  we  have  not 
that  time  at  our  disposal,  I  will  extend  to  you  a 
cordial  invitation,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  for 
they  will  be  your  hosts,  to  visit  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  observe  for  yourselves  what  the  effect 
of  true  freedom  is  upon  children,  at  the  time  when 
nature  intended  them  to  assume  social  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  believe  that  social  responsibility  is 
essential  to  the  adolescent,  else  the  new  forces  that 
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come  into  being  within  him,  forces  that  impel  him 
irresistibly  to  action,  will  be  prostituted,  and  be¬ 
come  a  destructive  force,  instead  of  a  spiritual 
engine.55 

The  obtaining  of  a  certificate  as  a  Reformatory 
School  for  boys  and  girls  together  for  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquents,  such  as  that  above 
described,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
triumphs  that  has  as  yet  been  achieved  by  any 
social  or  penal  reformers. 

The  facts  that  the  visit  of  the  late  Chief 
Inspector,  Mr.  Russell,  and  the  head  of  the 
Children’s  Department,  Mr.  Aitken,  impressed 
them  so  favourably  that  they  were  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  grant,  and  that  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir 
George  Cave,  felt  justified  in  making  it,  have 
placed  the  Little  Commonwealth  in  a  position 
beyond  the  need  of  an  apology  for  its  methods  or 
its  existence. 

Having,  however,  sent  several  children  there, 
and  having  myself  visited  it,  I  should  like  fully  to 
confirm  all  Mr.  Lane  has  said  as  to  the  marvellous 
effect  of  the  system  upon  the  inmates.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  visit,  for  I  have  never,  I  think, 
experienced  so  complete  a  conversion  to  a  belief 
in  what  had  seemed  to  be  almost  unbelievable. 

Knowing  from  experience  a  good  deal  about 
the  type  of  boy  and  girl  assembled  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  their  utter  lawlessness,  their  wild  resent¬ 
ment  of  control  and  the  depravity  of  their  former 
surroundings,  it  was  indeed  a  revelation  to  find 
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them  free,  happy,  and  under  no  external  authority, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  industrious,  self-con¬ 
trolled,  good  citizens,  loyally  obedient  to  their  own 
rules  and  government. 

In  one  respect  only  I  find  myself  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Lane,  and  that  is  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  share  in  what  has  happened.  It  is 
true  that  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  eliminates 
his  own  personality,  but  that  personality  is  there 
and  is  a  subconsciously  powerful  one. 

The  very  gift  of  self-elimination  is  one  which 
few  men  possess  and  which  needs  a  strong  charac¬ 
ter  to  maintain.  Loss  of  self-control,  irritability, 
depression,  departure  even  for  a  moment  from  the 
fixed  principle  in  view,  and  the  whole  scheme 
would  in  its  earlier  stages  have  probably  suffered 
shipwreck. 

I  think  this  note  of  warning  is  necessary,  be¬ 
cause,  believing  as  I  do  immensely  in  the  ideal  and 
hoping  to  see  a  very  wide  extension  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  I  feel  that  similar  experiments 
should  be  inaugurated  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  in  the  selection  of  a  superintendent. 

Another  Experiment 

An  interesting  experiment  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  was  recently  started.  Its  principles  were 
even  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  Little 
Commonwealth.  It  was  from  the  outset  handi¬ 
capped  in  many  important  respects  and  has  not 
in  consequence  yet  achieved  success,  although  I 
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still  believe  that  it  may  ultimately  do  so.  A  brief 
sketch  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to 
contend  may  be  useful. 

(i.)  The  site  chosen  was  close  to  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  provincial  town.  The  presence  of  wild 
boys  and  girls  from  East  London  uncon¬ 
trolled  in  the  streets,  was  very  naturally  re¬ 
sented  by  the  inhabitants  and  eventually 
complained  of  by  the  police.  Both  the  people 
and  the  police,  however,  showed  the  greatest 
patience  and  consideration,  and  this  trouble 
was  finally  overcome  by  the  inmates  of  the 
colony  themselves  making  rules  restricting 
unlimited  access  to  the  town.  Any  such 
colony,  however,  should  in  my  judgment  be 
established  quite  in  the  country,  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  possible  from  a  town.  That  the 
Little  Commonwealth  is  thus  placed  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  secrets  of  success. 

(ii.)  The  experiment  was  begun  with  boys  instead 
of  (as  by  Mr.  Lane)  with  girls.  This,  I 
believe,  was  also  a  great  mistake.  Girls  have 
a  far  better  idea  of  “  making  a  home  55  and 
a  far  greater  interest  in  household  matters 
than  boys.  The  latter,  left  to  themselves, 
merely  ran  wild,  and  when  some  girls  did  at 
last  arrive  they  found  a  condition  of  chaos 
and  discomfort  which  discouraged  them  from 
the  outset. 

(iii.)  The  number  of  boys  always  considerably 
predominated  over  girls.  This  again  made  it 
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more  difficult  to  settle  down  into  homelike 
conditions. 

(iv.)  The  principles  upon  which  the  colony  was 
established  militated  greatly  against  its  initial 
success. 

(a)  In  the  “  Little  Commonwealth  ”  the  system 

of  paying  wages  to  all  citizens  formed  an 
immediate  inducement  to  steady  and 
regular  work,  but  in  the  later  experiment 
the  idea  was  that  the  inmates  after  an  orgy 
of  “  liberty 55  should  grow  to  feel  for 
themselves  the  necessity  and  happiness  of 
work.  While  it  may  be  that  this  very  high 
ideal  is  not  in  the  end  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment  (and  indeed  a  great  advance  has  been 
already  made  in  this  direction),  it  is 
obvious  that  at  least  it  must  greatly 
lengthen  the  period  of  disorder  to  which 
such  a  colony  is  inevitably  subject  in  the 
first  instance. 

(b)  The  conception  that  it  is  only  the  good  that 

each  individual  can  discover  that  has  any 
real  and  lasting  effect,  was  carried  to  its 
most  extreme  conclusion.  It  was  left  to 
every  inmate  to  find  out  for  himself  what 
is  right  and  true  and  admirable  without 
any  outside  assistance  or  suggestion.  This 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  vital  fallacy.  It 
is  perfectly  true,  I  believe,  that  the  root- 
evil  of  nearly  all  existing  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  children  is  excessive  outside 
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control,  the  u  teaching 55  of  children  in¬ 
stead  of  the  letting  them  learn,  the  stuffing 
of  goodness  into  them  instead  of  bringing 
out  the  good  that  is  there,  the  enforced 
external  discipline  instead  of  the  encourag- 
ment  of  self-discipline,  and  the  preaching 
that  has  little  relation  to  practice.  But 
realising  as  one  may  all  this,  it  is  surely 
possible,  and  almost  equally  dangerous,  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme.  To  refrain  from 
even  the  suggestion  of  what  is  right  until 
the  right  is  voluntarily  demanded,  to  with¬ 
hold  knowledge  until  that  knowledge  is 
deliberately  sought  after,  and  to  leave 
minds  in  which  evil  influences  have  hither¬ 
to  enormously  predominated  to  work  out 
unaided  their  own  salvation,  seems  to  me 
rather  the  abandonment  of  all  that  has 
been  gained  by  the  struggle  towards  the 
light  of  countless  generations,  than  the 
right  employment  of  such  wisdom  and 
experience  as  civilisation  has  attained. 
Even  if  one  concedes  the  point  that  these 
children  may  without  help  ultimately  reach 
as  high  a  level  as,  with  assistance,  they 
would  gain,  can  it  be  a  right  principle  to 
leave  them  for  a  wholly  unnecessary  length 
of  time  at  the  lower  level  from  which  they 
might  long  since  have  risen  ?  Life  being 
so  brief  and  youth  so  much  more  brier, 
ought  not  the  process  of  development  to 
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be  as  far  as  possible  expedited?  Again,  is 
it  is  not  too  likely  that  some,  at  least,  who 
with  help  might  have  risen,  without  it 
may  sink,  or  that  the  long-continued  chaos 
and  unrest  may  produce  at  last  in  some,  at 
all  events,  a  moral  incapacity  for  ultimate 
order?  It  is,  of  course,  urged  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  experience  gained  in  the 
solitary  struggle  has  an  enormous  mental 
and  psychological  value,  for  the  loss  of 
which  no  assisted  development  could  com¬ 
pensate,  and  this  point  of  view  is  one 
which  is  at  least  worthy  of  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  consideration.  My  own  conclusion, 
for  what  it  is  worth,  is  that  while  self- 
discipline  and  self-development  are  the 
ideals  to  be  aimed  at,  this  aim  need  not 
exclude,  but  may  well  include,  the  help¬ 
ing,  if  not  the  guiding,  hand  of  riper 
experience. 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  without  paying  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
marvellous  patience,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  it,  and  expressing  an 
earnest  wish  that  the  invaluable  experience  gained 
may  lead  to  such  a  wise  development  of  method 
and  principle  as  will  secure  a  final  and  lasting 
success.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  experiment  that 
it  should  involve  partial  failure,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  experiment  but  certainty,  and  the 
partial  failure  of  an  experiment  in  sociology  is  no 
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more  to  be  condemned  than  the  partial  failure  of 
an  experiment  in  chemistry,  subject  only  to  this 
qualification  that,  since  the  former  deals  with 
human  lives,  no  experiment  is  justified  that  does 
not  certainly  tend  to  improve  those  lives.  That 
this  qualification  exists  in  the  experiment  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  undergone  it  are  the  better  for  it,  and  not  the 
worse,  I  am  satisfied. 

THE  WOMEN’S  TRAINING  COLONY 
“  The  Women’s  Training  Colony,”  writes  Miss 
M.  L.  Shaw,  “  is  an  attempt  to  restore  to  normal 
citizenship  some  of  the  women  and  girls  who  need 
a  fresh  start  in  life.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
felt  that  the  present  preventive  Homes  and  peni¬ 
tentiaries  do  not  meet  the  entire  need  of  present- 
day  conditions,  and  their  desire  for  rigid  classifica¬ 
tion  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  know  in  what 
category  to  place  certain  delinquents.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  know  whether  a  young  girl 
should  be  sent  to  a  preventive  or  rescue  Home, 
and  if  she  be  convicted  of  theft  as  well  as  being 
a  technically  c  fallen  woman,’  the  majority  of 
Homes  refuse  her.  This  tends  towards  segrega¬ 
tion  of  offences,  and  the  result  seems  on  the  whole 
unsatisfactory,  due  to  an  artifical  arrangement  of 
inmates.  The  whole  system  is  based  upon  the 
attitude  of  fear,  lest  one  should  harm  another. 
For  this  reason  much  supervision  is  required,  and 
that  weakens  the  will-power  of  the  girls,  who  are 
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already  suffering  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
strong  enough  for  their  own  protection.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  they  are 
too  often  like  hot-house  plants,  unable  to  stand 
up  against  adverse  environment.  The  Colony 
believes  in  the  system  of  self-government,  and 
while  admitting  that  risks  must  be  run,  prefers  to 
have  these  risks,  rather  than  an  unnatural  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  which  are  not  strengthening  to  the 
character. 

“  The  Colony  does  not  wish  to  take  girls  or 
women  who  would  be  eligible  for  existing  institu¬ 
tions,  but  those  who,  even  if  they  would  consent 
to  go  to  them,  would  speedily  be  sent  away  as 
being  too  restless  and  not  amenable  to  discipline. 
The  tuberculous  and  feeble-minded  are  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  nor  are  maternity  cases  at  present,  but 
otherwise  the  statement  that  4  no  Home  will  take 
her  5  is  the  very  reason  why  her  application  must 
be  considered.  The  girl  who  cannot  be  described 
as  c  better  class,5  and  yet  has  been  living  in 
luxury  and  refinement,  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
to  a  Laundry  Home;  and  needlework,  with  its 
long  hours  for  undistracted  thought,  is  no  solution 
for  such  a  problem. 

“  A  property  in  Berkshire  has  been  bought — a 
roomy  house,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  some  of 
which  is  let  to  a  neighbouring  farmer.  There  is 
also  a  gardener’s  cottage,  and  altogether  thirteen 
to  fifteen  colonists  and  the  staff  can  be  comfort¬ 
ably  housed.  The  property  is  about  two  miles 
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from  the  market  town  of  Newbury,  where  the 
lady  gardener  means  later  to  sell  some  of  her 
poultry  and  garden  produce.  The  girls  will  be 
trained  in  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  &c.,  house¬ 
work  and  needlework,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  day 
weaving,  basket-making,  and  other  handicrafts 
may  be  introduced.  Extension  will  take  the  form 
of  cottages,  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the 
grounds  slope  considerably.  Each  cottage  will 
have  its  own  house-mother.  A  weekly  conference 
will  be  held,  when  the  colonists  will  discuss  various 
matters,  and  decide  how  things  shall  be  carried  on 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  They  receive 
a  small  wage  per  hour  for  work  done,  but,  after  a 
year,  any  who  care  to  remain  will  be  paid  at  piece 
rate.  There  is  a  room  set  apart  for  a  chapel,  in 
the  house,  but  full  religious  liberty  is  given  to 
non-Church  members,  and  they  will  be  encouraged 
to  get  into  touch  with  ministers  of  their  own  de¬ 
nomination.  The  staff  at  present  consists  of  the 
warden,  house-superintendent,  garden-superinten¬ 
dent,  and  matron. 

“  The  Colony  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  and,  as  such,  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  drawn  up.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to 
give  an  account  of  it;  and  perhaps  it  is  truest  to 
say  that  the  Colony  is  an  attempt  to  find  the  sort 
of  environment  which  the  girls  themselves  think 
will  best  help  them  to  regain  self-respect  and  start 
anew  in  life’s  battle,  with  some  trade  or  handicraft 
properly  learned,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  at  an 
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economic  disadvantage  when  once  more,  or  for  the 
first  time,  they  try  to  earn  a  living  wage.55 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS 

It  may  be  wondered  why  this  experiment  should 
be  included  in  a  book  dealing  with  delinquent 
children.  The  answer  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  prostitution  would  be  the  inclusion  of 
girls  under  nineteen  years  of  age  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Children  Act.  This  change  would  be 
brought  about  by  the  simple  amendment  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  definition  of  a  young  person  so  as  to 
include  a  girl  under  that  age  and  over  fourteen 
years  old  (Section  13  1),  coupled  with  an  extension 
in  Section  65  enabling  girls  to  be  detained  in  a 
certified  reformatory  until  the  age  of  twenty-one 
instead  of  nineteen  years. 

The  effect  of  such  a  change  would  be  : 

(< a )  That  girls  under  nineteen  would  be  charged 
in  the  Juvenile  and  not  the  Adult  Courts; 

(b)  That  they  would  be  detained  while  awaiting 
trial,  or  on  remand,  in  a  remand  home  and  not  in 
prison;  and 

(c)  That  they  would  be  sent  to  a  certified  re¬ 
formatory  under  Governnment  inspection  and 
supported  by  a  Government  grant. 

I  think  that  nearly  all  social  workers  would 
agree  with  me  that  a  life  of  prostitution  is  very 
largely  entered  upon  by  girls  before  they  attain 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  that  the  hope  of  the 
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rescue  of  such  girls  depends  mainly  on  influencing 
them  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  career.  Ac¬ 
cepting  these  postulates,  it  is,  I  think,  obvious  that 
on  these  young  girls  being  first  charged  with  the 
offence  of  soliciting,  a  public  hearing  in  adult 
Courts  and  incarceration  in  an  ordinary  prison 
must  necessarily  have  the  worst  possible  effect. 

Their  cases  need  the  same  quiet  and  sympathetic 
handling  that  is  essential  in  the  cases  of  children; 
their  antecedents  and  home  surroundings  require 
equally  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  best 
methods  available  for  their  reformation  to  receive 
a  like  patient  and  careful  consideration. 

The  objection  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
allow  girls  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  charged 
with  solicitation  to  mix  with  children  could  be 
easily  met  and  surmounted.  Their  cases  could  be 
dealt  with  after  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Children’s  Court,  and  a  special  Remand  Home 
provided. 

The  question  is  one  of  so  much  urgency  at  the 
present  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  approach  it  with 
a  mind  freed  from  the  confusion  of  thought  that 
so  largely  surrounds  it. 

Whilst  it  is  readily  conceded  that  legislation 
may  do  much  to  improve  both  social  and  moral 
conditions,  it  must  be  equally  recognised  that  there 
are  limits  beyond  which  it  is  powerless. 

The  present  policy  of  the  criminal  law — and  I 
venture  to  think  it  is  a  wise  one — is  to  regard  the 
existence  of  prostitution  as  being  outside  the  scope 
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of  punishment.  It  is  only  when  prostitution 
leads,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  disorder  that  it 
becomes  criminal.  I  believe  this  to  be  wise  for 
the  simple  reason  that  to  leave  untouched  those 
who  create  the  demand  while  punishing  those  who 
furnish  the  supply,  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
justice,  while  to  make  the  former  also  punishable 
is  impossible. 

The  case  of  girls  under  nineteen  (or,  indeed, 
under  twenty-one)  years  of  age  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  They  should  be  brought  before 
the  Courts,  not  because  they  have  committed  an 
offence  in  being  prostitutes,  but  because  they  are 
still  “  infants  ”  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  and  experience  to  elect  to  lead 
a  life  so  obviously  detrimental  to  their  best  inte¬ 
rests.  Their  treatment  should  accordingly  be 
purely  reformative  and  in  no  sense  penal;  in  other 
words,  they  are  simply  “  young  persons  55  living  in 
bad  surroundings,  to  be  rescued  by  the  Juvenile 
Courts,  and  not  criminals  to  be  punished  by  the 
adult  Courts. 

For  girls  such  as  these  a  Home  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  “  The  Women’s  Training  Colony  ” 
would  furnish  the  most  effective  means  of  reform. 

While  I  believe  that  to  attempt  to  stamp  out 
prostitution  by  law  is  necessarily  doomed  to 
failure,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
very  large  number  of  those  women  and  girls  who 
lead  this  life  would  gladly  abandon  it  if  the  path 
of  reformation  were  made  easier  for  them.  As 
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long  as  the  only  means  of  escape  is  the  conven¬ 
tional  a  Rescue  Home  55  they  will  look  upon  even 
a  term  of  imprisonment  as  preferable,  and  prefer 
to  continue  their  present  lives,  however  wretched; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  such  means  of  escape  as 
“  The  Women’s  Training  Colony  55  offers  would 
be  gladly  welcomed  by  large  numbers. 

If  the  experiment  succeeds  and  the  number  of 
such  colonies  is  increased,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  provide  for  different  ages  and  different 
types  of  girls  in  different  institutions.  The  great 
essentials  in  all  of  them  should  be  that  the  life  led 
in  them  should  be  as  free  and  as  healthy  as  pos¬ 
sible;  that  the  inmates  should  be  regarded,  not  as 
degraded  outcasts  guilty  of  a  sin  greater  than  all 
other  sins,  but  as  citizens  of  self-governing  com¬ 
munities  striving  for  themselves  to  develop  their 
own  lives  on  better  lines  than  they  have  followed 
in  the  past.  Such  colonies  should  be  open  to  all 
to  enter,  and  those  who  do  so  voluntarily  should  be 
likewise  free  to  depart.  When,  as  I  believe,  the 
reformative  process  in  such  cases  as  these  ceases 
to  be  willingly  undergone  it  ceases  to  be  effective, 
and  the  demand  made  by  Homes  for  a  compulsory 
residence  for  a  fixed  period  is  a  confession  of  their 
own  inefficiency. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  vice  will  continue 
to  exist  and  that  large  numbers  of  women  and 
girls  will  deliberately  and  wilfully  lead  the  lives 
of  prostitutes,  it  is  at  least  possible  to  ensure  that 
no  woman  or  girl  need  lead  such  a  life,  and  that 
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her  means  of  escape  from  it  involves  no  unneces¬ 
sary  hardship  or  degradation. 

By  these  means,  though  prostitution  must  con¬ 
tinue,  “  white  slavery  ”  in  this  country  can  be 
made  an  end  of. 

The  savage  punishment  meted  out  by  society 
to  the  less  guilty  of  the  offenders  against  the  moral 
law  has,  as  is  the  nature  of  all  such  punishment, 
only  increased  the  evils  against  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  guard.  It  is  still  too  little  recognised 
that  frailty  is  a  far  less  heinous  sin  than  selfishness 
and  injustice.  The  father  who  drives  his  erring 
daughter  from  her  home,  to  suffer  alone  the  terrible 
consequences  of  her  sin,  is  often  looked  upon  as 
the  embodiment  of  lofty  virtue,  instead  of  being 
considered,  as  he  ought  to  be,  a  cowardly  hypo¬ 
crite.  The  consequence  of  this  attitude  is  that  the 
girl,  who  might  have  done  good  service  to  the 
State  by  the  careful  bringing  up  of  her  child,  is 
deliberately  driven  to  prostitution,  while  the  child 
itself  is  left  to  die  of  neglect  in  a  baby  farm,  or  to 
become  the  inmate  of  an  institution  supported  by 
charity  or  the  State. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  penalties 
decreed  by  nature  for  female  frailty  were  in  them¬ 
selves  sufficient,  yet  no  effort  is  spared  by  man¬ 
kind  to  add  to  these  penalties  every  insult  and 
injury  which  malice  can  effect  or  imagination  sug¬ 
gest.  It  is  only  when  the  maddened  and  tortured 
woman,  driven  to  the  last  depth  of  depravity  by 
the  scorn  of  those  who  should  have  cared  for  and 
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protected  her,  becomes  a  source  of  swift  spreading 
and  contaminating  disease,  that  the  society  which 
has  mercilessly  driven  her  forth  upon  the  streets 
becomes  alarmed  for  its  own  safety  and  calls  aloud 
for  legislation  to  suppress  the  wretched  being 
whom  its  own  injustice  has  created.  Spurned  by 
all  respectable  persons,  hunted  down  by  the  police, 
driven  from  one  place  of  resort  to  another,  the 
prey  of  the  brute,  the  bully  and  the  blackmailer, 
walking  abroad  always  with  the  lazarus  bell  around 
their  necks,  these  poor  victims  of  man’s  lust  are 
punished  with  a  cruelty  meted  out  to  no  other 
sinners.  Because  their  punishment  is  wholly  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unjust,  nature  has  stepped  forth  to 
avenge  them,  and  has  visited  a  dire  retribution 
upon  those  who  have  shown  neither  mercy  nor 
pity.  If  the  nation  is  not  yet  moved  by  the  appeal 
of  religion  or  humanity,  it  would  be  well  that  it 
should  at  least  realise  that  it  is  vital  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  future  generations  that  the 
question  of  prostitution  should  be  dealt  with  in 
a  more  sane  and  intelligent  manner  than  hitherto. 

THE  CALDECOTT  COMMUNITY 
“  The  Caldecott  Community,”  writes  Miss 
Rendel,  “  has  existed  now  for  nearly  five  years. 
It  was  opened  in  a  very  poor  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Pancras  as  an  experimental  school  for  the  small 
children  of  the  working  class  who  were  under  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age.  Those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  scheme  had  had  considerable  experience  of 
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children  in  masses;  they  had  seen  others’  treatment 
of  children  in  masses,  and  they  were  dissatisfied 
both  with  their  own  ready-made  theories  and 
methods  and  with  those  of  others,  and  they  wished 
to  have  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  individual  children 
as  each  fresh  emergency  arose.  So  the  Caldecott 
Community  sprang  into  being. 

“  From  the  first  the  school  was  experimental, 
with  no  strongly  defined  aims  or  methods,  although 
its  educational  system  was  primarily  based  on  the 
belief  that  non-collective  teaching  is  the  best  for 
children  of  all  ages.  In  October,  1914,  the  hon. 
directors  and  the  council  of  the  Community  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Community  should  be  responsible 
for  the  children  until  leaving  age,  and  that  it 
should  be  (to  quote  from  its  constitution)  ‘  a  self- 
contained  institution  touching  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  child  life  from  infancy  to 
adolescence  by  means  of  a  Day  School,  Play 
Centre,  Holiday  School,  Mothers’  Club,  and  other 
activities  affecting  their  daily  life.’ 

“  At  the  end  of  three  years’  work  its  methods 
are  almost  as  indefinable  as  at  the  beginning,  but 
it  is  still  struggling  to  give  every  child  that  com¬ 
pletely  individual  treatment— physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral — which  those  responsible  for  the  Com¬ 
munity  feel  to  be  imperative  for  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality.  In  this  direction  the  early 
years  of  the  school  have  been  very  fruitful,  and 
the  children  themselves,  in  the  freedom  in  which 
they  have  developed,  have  exposed  the  danger  of 
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much  of  the  c  mob  5  teaching  of  the  conventional 
educational  methods,  as  they  have  already  become 
such  strong  personalities,  with  such  pronounced  in¬ 
clinations  and  desires,  that  it  would  now  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  teach  them  in  large  classes,  for  no  two 
children  are  at  the  same  stage,  or  require  the  same 
management  or  the  same  presentation  of  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Those  responsible  for  the  Community, 
however,  do  not  wish  it  supposed  that  they  advo¬ 
cate  individualism  run  riot,  or  even  untrammelled 
freedom  for  every  child.  Human  nature  being 
ever  inconsistent,  inconsistency  of  treatment  must 
be  expected  to  arise.  No  theories,  either  old- 
fashioned  or  modern,  can  apply  to  every  child,  and, 
at  the  Caldecott,  methods  of  treatment  vary  from 
early- Victorian  discipline  to  the  complete  freedom 
of  the  Montessori  school;  they  not  only  fluctuate 
according  to  the  individual  child,  but  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stages  of  development  of  that  child. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  inner  compulsion 
and  the  inner  discipline  have  proved  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  usually  accepted  rules,  punish¬ 
ments,  and  obediences  of  ordinary  child  life. 

“  A  short  account  of  the  school  day  may  show 
how  it  is  possible  to  give  individual  attention  to 
each  of  the  children  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  that  background  of  law  and  order 
without  which  no  civilised  community  can 
exist. 

u  School  opens  at  nine  o’clock,  and  a  full  half- 
hour  is  given  to  the  cloakroom.  Prayers  are  at 
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9.30,  when  all  but  the  babies  of  three  and  four 
assemble  in  a  circle. 

u  For  a  brief  half-hour  the  children  are  led 
through  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  form  of 
worship,  to  some  sense  (at  present  quite  uncon¬ 
scious)  of  being  linked  to  one  another  and  to  all 
things  joyous,  beautiful,  and  good.  Prayers  over, 
the  children  disband  to  their  respective  school¬ 
rooms. 

“  Small  tables  and  chairs  are  put  out,  to  seat 
one  only,  and  the  children  set  to  work  undirected 
by  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  older  children  (none 
are  yet  over  nine  years)  are  working  by  time¬ 
tables,  not  of  the  teacher’s  making,  but  of  their 
own.  These  time-tables  are  made  up  the  last 
thing  on  Friday  afternoon  for  the  following  week. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  time-table  is  a  list  of  all 
the  things  the  child  can  do  with  his  hands  and  his 
head.  He  has  been  trained  to  know  that  it  is 
unwise  to  give  all  his  time  to  head-work  or  to  hand¬ 
work  alone.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  is  also 
a  list  of  lessons  that  can  be  given  by  the  teacher. 
Each  child’s  list  is,  of  course,  different.  The 
teacher  also  has  a  time-table  ruled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  children’s.  If  Mary  asks  for  a 
history  lesson  on  Tuesday,  she  fills  up  the  desired 
space  in  her  time-table;  if  it  is  already  booked 
another  place  is  found  for  it.  Two  children  who 
are  at  the  same  stage  are  often  taught  together. 
But  a  child  who  can  stand  comparatively  advanced 
work  in  geography  may  be  working  with  a 
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backward  child  for  dictation  or  tablework.  With 
such  time-tables  as  these  the  children  are  soon  at 
work.  Other  children  in  the  room  have  not  reached 
the  stage  of  looking  a  week  ahead.  To  plan  work 
for  the  day  is  sufficient,  and  they  write  down  how 
they  mean  to  spend  their  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  write  what  they  have  done.  Other  children 
— not  necessarily  the  youngest — merely  work 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  record  what 
has  been  done  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Others  who 
cannot  write  have  not  even  reached  this  stage. 

<c  The  teacher  sits  at  the  table,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  bustle,  peace  reigns.  This  may  be 
upset  by  the  banging  of  the  clay  upon  the  table, 
and  if  it  seems  to  distract  others  the  culprit  is 
asked  to  desist.  A  child  may  come  up  for  help 
with  needlework,  or  a  reader  fail  to  tackle  a  long 
word.  If  a  history  lesson  is  down  upon  the  time¬ 
table,  a  chair  is  brought  to  the  teacher’s  table, 
which  is  also  low,  and  reference  books  produced. 
Teacher  and  student  then  proceed.  Two  or  three 
such  lessons  may  be  given  in  the  morning,  and 
still  leave  time  for  helping  here  and  giving  a  hint 
there.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  every  morning 
goes  peacefully,  though  after  five  years  of  free 
discipline  the  directors  have  no  longer  that  agita¬ 
tion  of  spirit  which  wonders  what  upheaval  the 
next  moment  will  bring.  There  will  be  moments 
of  unrest;  there  will  be  days  when  nearly  all  the 
children  seem  to  need  attention.  There  will  be 
days  on  end  when  none  of  these  things  happen, 
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when  even  a  fire-engine  or  an  airship  could  not 
upset  the  tranquillity  of  the  room  for  more  than  a 
brief  moment.  Such  days  as  these  foretell  great 
things  for  the  future,  when  concentration  is  a  less 
fleeting  thing  and  powers  of  resistance  greater. 

“  At  1 1. 1 5  there  comes  a  period  of  free  play 
spent  in  the  Square  garden  in  the  summer  time, 
or  a  “  Sing-song  55  is  held  in  winter,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  drill.  From  this,  again,  certain  children 
are  eliminated. 

“  In  addition  to  the  individual  treatment  of  the 
child  in  the  schoolroom,  much  is  done  on  the 
physical  side,  without  which  all  efforts  to  produce 
wise,  sane,  and  intelligent  beings  would  be  thrown 
away. 

“  Dinners  are  provided  for  a  few  pence;  the 
children  of  mothers  at  work  may  also  remain  to 
tea.  There  is  a  weekly  visit  from  the  doctor  and 
dentist,  medicines;  and  so  much  attention  is  given 
to  personal  appearance  that  visitors  will  not  believe 
these  are  the  children  of  the  poorest  artisan  class 
of  St.  Pancras.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  those 
working  with  the  Community  is  tending  to  show 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
slum  type  against  which  it  wages  war,  and  that 
out  of  what  outwardly  appears  to  be  the  worst 
material  you  may  make  fine  citizens,  with  more 
resistive  power  and  greater  initiative  than  amongst 
those  who  are  so  sheltered  that  they  never  come  in 
contact  with  life  itself. 

“  The  community  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  must 
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grow  slowly  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  its 
children;  even  now  it  is  proposing  to  extend  its 
sphere  and  to  take  its  children  to  the  country,  re¬ 
turning  them  to  their  homes  for  regular  holidays, 
thus  becoming  the  first  boarding-school  for  work¬ 
ing  men’s  children.  The  need  for  this  step  is 
becoming  increasingly  felt  as  the  children  get 
older,  for  the  confining  effects  of  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ments,  the  crowded  courts  and  streets,  the  poor 
food  of  the  homes,  and  the  four  walls  of  the 
school-house  are  already  cramping  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Community’s  children.  The  Com¬ 
munity’s  parents  are  the  first  to  realise  this,  and 
are  anxious  that  their  children  should  live  in  the 
country.  They  have  offered  weekly  payments  for 
them,  and  every  care  will  be  taken  by  the  directors 
to  continue  to  foster  that  sense  of  parental  respon¬ 
sibility  which  has  always  existed  in  an  unusual 
degree  amongst  the  parents  of  the  Caldecott  Com¬ 
munity.” 

The  Community  has  now  attained  its  ambition 
and  has  acquired  an  admirably  suited  house  and 
grounds  at  Charlton,  near  Maidstone,  to  which 
from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  London  children  have 
been  transferred. 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  happy  and  healthy 
life  of  a  boarding-school  in  the  country  for  these 
products  of  town  life  have  yet  to  be  observed  and 
chronicled,  but  that  the  experiment  is  one  of  pro¬ 
found  interest  and  importance  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 
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OLD  STREET  JUVENILE  COURT  FIGURES. 

Table  showing  the  comparative  value  of  different 
methods  of  treatment  as  deterrents  to  delinquency. 

Years  1915  and  1916. 


The  total  number  of  children  charged  in  these  two 
years  was  1,955.  Of  these,  362  had  been  previously 
charged,  showing  that  about  19  per  cent,  of  all  children 
charged  return. 

Analysing  these  figures  according  to  the  method  of 
treatment,  we  obtain  the  following  results 


Total  Number. 


Discharged  or  bound 


over  . 

...  751 

Put  on  probation 

...  297 

Fined  . 

...  225 

Whipped  ... 

99 

Otherwise  dealt  with 

...  583 

Total 

...  i,955 

Recharged  Children. 
Orginally  discharged  or 

bound  over  . . 275 

,,  Put  on  probation  ...  36 

„  Fined .  13 

„  Whipped  .  35 

,,  Otherwise  dealt  with  3 


Total  ...  362 


A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  show  that  about 

29  per  cent,  of  children  discharged  or  bound  over  return. 

13  „  ,,  „  put  on  probation  „ 

6  ,  „  „  bned  „ 

35  „  »  »  whipped  „ 

Note. — Since,  of  course,  many  of  the  cases  were  dealt  with 
orginally  before  the  years  1915  and  1916,  and  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  charged  during  those  years  will  probably  be  recharged  in 
the  future,  the  percentages  are  based  upon  an  assumption  of  equal 
methods  of  treatment  in  different  years.  They  are  not  therefore 
put  forward  as  being  entirely  accurate,  but  only  as  indicating 
approximately  the  results  set  out. 

Of  the  583  children  described  as  “  otherwise  dealt  with,”  446 
were  sent  to  schools,  nominally  till  16  or  19,  and  would  therefore 
very  rarely  again  come  before  the  Court. 


APPENDIX  E. — Old  Street  Figures. 

Table  showing  Monthly  Variations  in  the  Number  of  Char 

Boys.  I  Girls. 
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APPENDIX  G. — Old  Street  Figures. 

Table  showing  the  Educational  standards  and 
ages  of  those  convicted  in  the  Juvenile  Court 
during  the  month  of  March,*  1917. 


Ages. 


Under  7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

Boys  . 

— 

1 

1 

5 

7 

9 

11 

10 

10 

16 

70 

Girls  . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

1 

9 

Standards. 

o.  1.  11.  hi.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  Ex-vn.  Totals 


Boys  . 

7 

2 

6  !  16 

12  1  15 

10 

5 

1 

74f 

Girls  . 

— 

1 

2  — 

—  4 

_ 1_ 

2 

1 

— 

lot 

Regularity  of  Attendance. 

Fairly  Regular.  Irregular  Exempt,  No  Record. 


Boys  . 

48 

<■-.  j 

26 

— 

74  f 

G  irl  s  . 

2 

5 

3 

10f 

*  March  is  chosen  as  a  normal  month. 

\  The  school  attendance  numbers  differ  from  the  Court  numbers  because  in  the 
former  5  cases  from  February  are  included. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Extract  from  the  Judicial  Statistics 
Table  showing  Number  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  charged 
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Section  (A). — Indictable  Offences. 
Simple  Larceny  and  Offences  pun-i 
ishable  as  Simple  Larceny 
Larceny  from  the  Person 
Larceny  by  a  Servant. . 
Embezzlement  .. 

Obtaining  by  False  Pretences 
Receiving  Stolen  Goods 
Endangering  Railway  Passengers 
Destroying  Railways 
Setting  Fire  to  Commons,  &c. 
Offences  under  the  Post  Office  Laws 
Indecent  Assault  upon  Male  Person 
under  16 

Indecent  Assault  upon  Female 
Person  under  16 
Other  Indictable  Offences  committed 
by  Children  or  Young  Persons 
Total 


11,939 
235 
335 
77 

94 
143 

95 
21 
11 

5 


Minor  Offences 


Grand  Total  . . 


1171 
4 
6 
3 


14 

3 


5 

112 


1,770 

14,845 


3 

57 


|261 


22,084  \  — 


36,929* *j 261 


7 

942 

2,035 

1,371 

2,903 
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15 

26 

18 

42 

32 

— 

14 

35 

52 

149 

8 

— - 
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33 
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— 

• — 
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8 

32 

11 

— 
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13 
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10 

28 

1 
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— 
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15 

1 

2 

-  8 
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2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

2 
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1 

— 
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1 

16 

6 

6 

14 

2 

i 

30 

123 

234 

164 

394 

105 

— , 

38 

1,146 

2,385 

1,652 

3,616 

821 

9  1 

38 


3,254 


4,4001 


— 


6,782 


8,483 

7181  8801  3881  4 


1 


8,773 


9,167112,37014,49611.2091  13 


17,256 


T 


*  This  total  is  made  up  of  19,194  boys  and  986  girls  under  14  years  of  age,  13,724  male  a 
683  female  young  persons  aged  14  and  under  16,  and  2,162  males  and  175  females  aged  above  j 
In  addition  to  the  persons  included  in  this  Table  734  children  and  2,544  young  persons  w< 
dealt  with  by  ordinary  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  because  they  were  charged  j  Jntly  w 
adults,  or  were  supposed  to  be  aged  above  16. 

t  Columns  5  and  6  include  86  cases  of  boys  whipped  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  a 
discharged. 
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APPENDIX  H  . - (continued). 

for  England  and  Wales,  1914. 

with  Offences,  Nature  of  Offences,  and  Results  of  Proceedings. 


Cases  dealt  with  Summarily. 
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NEW  COMMONWEALTH  BOOKS 


The  volumes  in  the  series  will  cover  the  main  sub¬ 
jects  relative  to  the  function  of  the  State.  Those 
already  planned  will  treat  of  the  State  in  its  relation 
to  other  states,  to  religion,  to  industry,  to  society,  to 
woman,  to  the  individual,  to  art,  education  and  crime. 
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